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Cditorial 
ANOTHER WORD ON PUBLICITY FOR THE CLASSICS 


The penultimate page of this issue of the Journal contains two 
more articles intended to further the cause of the classics. Mem- 
bers of the Classical Association are urged to cut out this page and 
to present it as “copy” to a local newspaper with the request that 
it be published. It happens that both of these articles concern 
Greek, but Latinists have a duty to Grecians which it will not hurt 
them to perform. In this cause ‘‘we must all hang together, or 
we shall all hang separately.” 

The Publicity Committee has been sorely handicapped thus far 
in its work from lack of contributions, and it appeals to every 
member of the Association to do his part. The committee under- 
stands its proper functions to be those of a clearing-house rather 
than of a manufacturer. It desires brief articles along the lines 
described in the Journal for March of last year. Articles which 
show concretely and pointedly the “‘practical” use of the classics 
ought to be especially effective. As yet scarcely any articles have 
been received. The committee will endeavor to find means of 
disseminating all good material that is presented. It will also be 
glad to receive suggestions which will help in the work of educating 
the Philistines. ‘Through education as to the value of the classics 
we must win, if at all. The enemy is intrenching himself and is 
gaining the favor of the neutrals. We have the choice of taking our 
places on the firing-line or of being exterminated. 

The pamphlet authorized at Nashville is now ready. It is in the 
form of a dialogue of only ten pages between filius and pater, and 
is entitled “Arguing with Bob.” Copies will be sent to all members 
of the Association. A first edition of 10,000 is being printed. The 
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committee hopes that many times that number will ultimately be 
required. In order to finance possible future editions the nominal 
price for the pamphlet of one cent each, 20 cents for 25, and 70 
cents a hundred will be charged. Cash must be sent with the order 
to the chairman of the committee, Professor C. H. Weeler, Iowa 


City, Iowa. 


“ARGUING WITH BOB” 


The bright little pamphlet already mentioned as recently issued 
by our Publicity Committee represents a father enlightening his 
son as to the value of the study of the classics, and encouraging 
him to continue with his Latin. The idea is a happy one in that 
it brings the father into the discussion of the problem, and it is 
indeed the interest of the father which should be enlightened and 
enlisted in this cause, for it is he who ultimately decides the studies 
which his children are to pursue. We trust that not only every 
school principal and teacher, but that every father and mother will 
read and ponder “Arguing with Bob.” 

Meanwhile a sermon on the same text has been preached, and 
the importance of the parents’ intelligent participation in the matter 
of selection of studies has been driven home by Mr. Harry L. 
Senger in The School Index, the official publication of the Cincinnati 
public-school system. The editorial is apropos of a suggestion that 
had recently been made to the school board with reference to a 
farther retrenchment in the program of Greek studies in the Cin- 
cinnati high schools. We quote the editorial in full. 


Greek is expensive. The number of pupils electing the subject is small. 
The teachers of Greek receive the maximum salary. Therefore the per capita 
cost is high. 

The suggestion was made that Greek classes be consolidated, so as to save 
expense. The suggestion was to be expected in view of the School Board’s 
straitened finances. 

Nevertheless, the situation seems to have given quite a shock to the com- 
munity. Members of the Union Board of High Schools deplored the waning 
interest in Greek. The daily press lamented it; the Times-Star published a 
regretful editorial on the subject. 

Some of the statements made about the matter were false—statements that 
something else was to be substituted for Greek or that somebody in authority 
was endeavoring to have the study of Greek abolished. The Superintendent’s 
office is friendly to Greek. Superintendent Condon, in his report to the Union 
Board, intimated that, in his opinion, there was no equivalent for Greek. 
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One man will not abolish the study of Greek; nor will ten, nor a thousand. 
Greek will never be abolished in Cincinnati unless nearly our whole community 
of over four hundred thousand human beings consents to its abolition. ‘‘ Well, 
then,’ we can imagine some one interrupting us, “let us protest to the Super- 
intendent and the Board, and so avert the calamity which seems about to 
descend upon us. Let us insure the permanence of Greek through official 
decrees.” 

But we cannot legislate Greek into favor. The Superintendent and the 
Board are endeavoring to carry out the dictates of the people. If the people 
really want Greek, they will not send to the City Hall committees to protest 
against the abolition of Greek; they will send to our high schools students 
determined to elect Greek as one of their studies. 

Yet why should anyone learn ancient Greek? No one speaks it. Very 
few teach it. It is not a money maker. It does not lead directly to any calling 
except that of Greek teacher. 

But it leads somewhere by a direct path. It leads onward and upward 
to the heights of the intellect and the summits of the soul, where “beauty is 
truth, truth beauty”; where, in the workshops of thought and imagination a 
race of youthful Titans with fire stolen from the early gods wrought colossal 
works for the admiration and despair of the pigmy people of the later world. 
Truly some few of our youth, those with wonder in their eyes and vision in their 
souls, are worthy of being taken by the hand through this Hellenic wonderland 
and told: ‘‘Thus did Homer, Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, Aristophanes, 
Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, Herodotus, Thucydides, Phidias, Pericles and many 
others whose works you see about you; strive you to do things such as these 
have done.’”’ Greek, to paraphrase the words of G. Stanley Hall, is the rightful 
heritage of the young; if we deprive them of Greek we are depriving them of 
their birthright. 

After the lapse of two thousand years the Greeks are still supreme in sculp- 
ture, in architecture, in lyric and epic song, in the drama, in history, in phi- 
losophy. For two thousand years they have governed the thoughts of men. 
Now the future leaders of the world’s thought are flinging the old masters and 
the old ideals behind them. Before another generation has crossed over into 
the land of silence, Cincinnati children on the mother’s knee will no longer 
hear the story, which we once thought immortal, of the fall of Troy, and not 
one of all our boys will be able to say, as Browning said: ‘‘My father was a 
scholar, and knew Greek.”’ 

Such is the prospect. May our people try to avert its realization, not by 
words, bu tby action. Send us no lamentations over the loss of Greek; send 
us your children to restore it. Send us not many; Greek is not for the many. 
Send us each year fifty, if you have them, who will be “‘the choice and master 
spirits of the age,’’ fifty to link the future with the past, fifty with a strange 
hunger in their hearts, yet who will prove that man does not live by bread 
alone, and among the fifty a loftier few who will smile down upon our earthly 
strife and upon us, “‘weltering like an Egyptian pitcher of tamed vipers, each 
struggling to get its head above the others,” and who will say, with Carlyle’s 
philosopher, “But I, mein Werther, sit above it all: I am alone with the stars.”’ 

Citizens of Cincinnati, the eyes of all antiquity are upon you! 





ARCHAEOLOGY IN 10914 


By Georce H. CHASE 
Harvard University 





To search for news of archaeology in 1914 seems at first sight 
like looking for snakes in Ireland, so accustomed have we become 
to thinking of 1914 as “‘the war year.” But the war and the con- 
sequent rupture of international relations, though they overshadow 
all the other events of the year, did not begin until August. During 
the spring, excavation went on as usual, and even in the fall some 
work was possible; so that there is, after all, a considerable amount 
of archaeological news for the year 1914. 

In Asia Minor, the fifth campaign at Sardis was devoted to the 
further clearing of the space around the temple and to the explora- 
tion of more tombs in the great necropolis. The space around the 
temple proved comparatively barren. The most interesting objects 
found there were a long Lydian inscription and a group of late 
Christian graves found at some distance from the southern side 
of the temple (several of these yielded stones with Greek inscrip- 
tions which had been used as building material); and, on the 
northern side, an inscription with a reference to the priests of Zeus, 
whose temple is believed to be somewhere to the northeast, a colossal 
marble face and parts of another colossal head, and architectural 
fragments on a smaller scale than that of the temple, which proba- 
bly come from small buildings in the northern part of the sacred 
precinct. In the temple itself, excavation in the western part of 
the cella, below the level of the present (fourth-century) structure, 
brought to light parts of the foundations of an earlier temple. 

The most important discoveries of the year, however, were made 
in a new trench which was dug some distance to the north of the 
area hitherto excavated. Here the foundation wall of a long stoa 
which bounded the sacred precinct on the north came to light, and 
near it undisturbed Lydian layers which go back at least to the 
ninth century B.c. Great quantities of potsherds were found, which 
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make it possible to trace the ceramic history of Sardis more com- 
pletely than has been possible from the vases found in the tombs 
or the deposits about the temple. In the last days of the campaign, 
near the western end of the stoa, were found the finest fragments 
of sculpture that have yet come from Sardis, a beautifully modeled 
horse’s head and three hands and a sandaled foot of equally fine 
workmanship—good omens for the continuation of work in this 
direction. 

The tombs, as usual, yielded many important small objects. 
Among the most interesting were two well-preserved lanterns of 
terra cotta, several beautiful gold necklaces, and three lions of 
archaic style, carved in the round from nuggets of gold and set 
on small plaques, as if they were intended to be riveted or sewn 
to some article of dress. One unusual tomb has the form of a 
pyramid. Seven steps are preserved, with traces of a chamber 
on the level of the seventh. The original form may have been a 
complete pyramid of some fourteen steps or a seven-stepped base 
surmounted by a chamber, like the so-called Tomb of Cyrus at 
Pasagardae. An attempt to open two of the great tumuli at Bin 
Tepe, in spite of several weeks of tunneling and burrowing, brought 
absolutely no results, and it is clear that only great good fortune 
or the removal of enormous quantities of earth can succeed in 
revealing the secrets of these famous Lydian tombs. 

Of German work at Pergamum, Miletus, and Didyma I have 
seen no accounts, and as the German campaigns in recent years 
have generally been conducted in the fall, it is probable that nothing 
was undertaken. The third volume of the publication of the 
excavations at Miletus, Das Delphinion in Milet, by G. Kawerau 
and A. Rehm, appeared in the spring of 1914. The greater part 
of it is devoted to the large number of interesting inscriptions 
which were found in the Delphinion. 

A brief account of the campaign of 1913 at Pergamum, which 
has been published since my last report, mentions especially a 
well-preserved paved ramp, which led up to the eastern end of the 
gymnasium from the main roadway to the acropolis. At the point 
where it left the roadway a monumental gate in good perserva- 
tion was found, dating, like the ramp itself, from the second 
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century B.c. Above the ramp, in the ruins of a Hellenistic house, 
were remains of a potter’s workshop, including the lower part of 
a kiln and numerous molds and fragments of relief ware. This 
discovery ought to prove of great importance for the difficult 
problems connected with the development of Greek relief wares 
in the Hellenistic period. 

At Phocaea Mr. Sartiaux continued in the spring of 1914 the 
excavations which he began in the previous year; and when the 
work was stopped early in June by a great massacre of the Greek 
inhabitants of the surrounding region by the Turks, he succeeded 
in protecting several hundred Greeks and helped many to escape 
to Mitylene. 

From the Aegean islands there is not much to report. Since 
the Italian occupation of Rhodes, Dr. Pernier, the director of the 
Italian School at Athens, has conducted a careful surface exploration 
of the island, and in 1914 two members of the school undertook 
preliminary excavations at Camirus and Ialysus, which resulted 
in the discovery of several tombs. On Monte Smith (the acropolis 
of Rhodes) some thirty small altars with inscriptions were found. 
Dr. Kinch, whose investigations in Rhodes were stopped by the 
Italian occupation, published during the year a full report of one 
portion of his work, under the title Fouwilles de Vroulia. The 
greater part of the book is concerned with the vases and other 
objects from an early settlement at the southern end of the island, 
and it is an important contribution to the study of the Ionic vases 
of the seventh century and later. 

At Thasos the excavations of the French School were carried 
farther in the summer of 1913 and the spring of 1914. In the 
earlier campaign, the large building with which the well-known 
reliefs in the Louvre were associated' was found to be the Pry- 
taneum; another large building, measuring some one hundred feet 
on each side, which was apparently built for public assemblies in 
the fourth or the third century B.c., was partially excavated; 
several parts of the city wall, with towers and gateways, were 
further investigated; and many sculptures and small objects were 
recovered, including coins, bronzes, stamped amphora handles, 


* Classical Journal, TX, 58. 
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and terra cottas, especially terra cotta gutter tiles of Ionic style 
from the Prytaneum, with very lively archaic figures of horsemen, 
dogs, hares, and flying eagles in relief. In 1914, the stylobate of 
a Doric temple and the torso of a colossal “Apollo” were found. 
In this year, also, some members of the expedition crossed over 
to Macedonia and investigated the ruins of Philippi. They report 
the discovery of a theater, larger than the theater at Athens; many 
hitherto unknown inscriptions and rock-cut reliefs in the small 
sanctuaries on the slopes of the acropolis; traces of a large building, 
perhaps a temple; an altar, dedicated to Isis; and a good many 
small objects. 

The excavations of the French School at Delos were devoted 
to the region of Mount Cynthus, especially to the two sacred ways 
which led up to the two summits of the hill,* the small sanctuaries 
and niches that bordered them, and the two sanctuaries at the top, 
dedicated to Zeus Cynthius and Athena Cynthia. 

It is announced that the antiquities from most of the islands 
acquired by Greece after the recent war with Turkey are being 
transferred to Mitylene, where a large central museum is planned. 
An exception has been made in the case of Thasos, where the public 
collection of antiquities, already considerable, has been largely 
augmented by gifts to the Greek government and by the results 
of the French excavations. 

In Crete, Mr. Seager excavated a Minoan cemetery on the shore 
near his house at Pachys Ammos, where a flood during the winter 
undermined the beach and revealed some of the graves. The 
burials here were of the type called pithos burials; the bodies had 
been placed in holes scooped in the sand, and covered by inverted 
pithoi. Near Psychro the British School examined a Late Minoan 
site near the modern village of Plati. Foundations of three large 
blocks of buildings, arranged on the sides of an open square, were 
discovered; one of them had a double portico, with square bases 
for the columns, and an open courtyard. Above were remains of 
Greek houses of the archaic period, which, however, showed no 
relation to the Minoan houses and lie across the open square, 
proving that some years must have elapsed between the time of 


t Ibid, X, 148. 
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the Minoan inhabitants and that of the Greeks. Finally, just 
east of Candia, at a village called Gournes, Dr. Hatzidakis dis- 
covered some remains of a prehistoric settlement, with graves of 
Early Minoan date and four Late Minoan chamber tombs. 

The work of the American School at Corinth produced more 
important results than have rewarded the excavators for several 
years. Excavations were conducted for several weeks both in the 
spring and in the fall. The most important discoveries were made 
in the neighborhood of a long wall which runs north and south 
some distance southeast of Pirene, and was probably the eastern 
boundary wall of the Greek market-place. East of this, at a 
distance of about twenty feet, another wall was built in Roman 
times, forming a chamber. In this were found several portrait 
statues of great interest. One, a portrait of a young man, some- 
what over life-size (it is 1.98 meters high), is almost perfectly 
preserved. Another, less well-preserved, resembles the first in 
proportions and looks as if it had been made as a pendant to it. 
The features in both cases suggest the Julian family, and the statues 
have been very plausibly identified as portraits of Gaius and Lucius 
Caesar, the grandsons and adopted sons of Augustus. A third 
figure, although it is preserved only from the neck to the knees, 
is a fine example of a Roman portrait in armor; it has on the breast- 
plate a gorgoneion, and, below this, two Victories setting up a 
trophy. A perfectly preserved head from a statue represents an 
emperor as priest, with his robe drawn over his head. The features 
suggest Augustus or Tiberius, and the head probably represents 
one of those emperors, although the slight beard which is indicated 
on the cheeks is unusual.’ 

In addition to the work at Corinth, the school conducted exca- 
vations in and around the Erechtheum, with a view to settling a 
number of disputed points that had arisen in connection with the 
forthcoming book on this important temple. As not infrequently 
happens in such cases, the excavations settled some questions and 
raised others with which the editors of the volume must wrestle. 
It also brought to light a number of fragments of inscriptions and 
a Mycenaean seal. 


*It is reported that in the spring of 1915 further parts of the Roman portrait 
sculptures were recovered and a Mycenaean site of much promise was found. 
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Of other work in Athens I have seen few accounts. The Greek 
Society, in an endeavor to find the Odeum of Pericles, cleared a 
small area among the houses on the southeast slope of the Acropolis, 
and Mr. Kastriotis, who superintended the work, was certain 
that he had found the site, at least, of the Odeum. His evidence, 
however, is not very convincing. The rock had been leveled for 
a large building, and above the leveled space was a thick deposit 
of ashes and charcoal and many burned roof-tiles of terra cotta, 
such as would result from the burning of a large wooden building. 
In the so-called Valerian wall, which crosses the site, are fragments 
of seats, one of which may come from the Odeum, though most 
are probably from the Dionysiac theater. One of the walls discov- 
ered may be part of the foundations of the skene. A portrait head 
which was found in the course of the excavations, Mr. Kastriotis 
suggests, may represent Ariobarzanes Philopator, king of Cappa- 
docia, who rebuilt the Odeum after it was destroyed during the 
siege of Athens by Sulla,‘ and he points out that the inscribed 
column drum from the theater of Dionysus with a record of the 
gratitude of the Athenians to their benefactor Ariobarzanes’ proba- 
bly formed part of the interior colonnade of the Odeum. All this, 
to the unprejudiced eye, looks very “thin,” and it is to be hoped 
that further investigation will bring more conclusive evidence. 

During the spring, further exploration of the Street of Tombs 
by the Germans resulted in a number of interesting discoveries. 
Two new stones, marked OPOL KEPAMEIKOT, one found in 
situ, determine the line of the roadway and show that it was 
originally some thirty-eight meters wide, a most imposing street, 
with the tombs on either side. Behind the larger “family lots”’ 
of the fifth and the fourth centuries was a common burying- 
ground, the level of which was raised several times for further 
burials. Débris from ruined houses in this region is thought to 
come from the havoc wrought by the siege of Sulla. <A large and 
elaborate tomb dating from the middle of the fourth century is 
tentatively identified as that of the general Chabrias, who died in 
357 B.c. In the third century after Christ, when the level of the 
ground was some ten feet above the level in the fourth century, the 


1 Vitruvius v. 9. I. 2 1.G. iii. 542. 
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width of the street was much diminished by buildings erected in 
front of the older ones and made largely of materials taken from 
them; and in early Christian times a late Roman building was 
taken for a community burial place, each family being allotted a 
space about three feet deep. The small objects found include many 
vases and lamps. The most interesting single object was an 
inscribed potsherd used in the ostracism of Damon, son of Damo- 
nides, the friend of Pericles. Even in the fall the Germans are said 
to have continued work in this region. One cannot help suspect- 
ing that this was undertaken as a part of that program of impressing 
the Greeks with the invincibility of Germany which has produced 
such unfortunate results in Greek political life. 

Two interesting minor items of news from Athens are that the 
Turkish mosque in the Monastiraki Square is being restored and 
arranged for use as a Byzantine museum, and that the Italian 
School has begun to issue the Annuario della Scuola Archeologica 
di Atene e della Missione Italiana in Oriente. 

At Halae in Locris, Miss Walker and Miss Goldman devoted 
their attention especially to the walls of the acropolis. On the 
northern, southern, and western sides of the hill, the earliest wall 
was laid bare throughout its entire length. It is built in polygonal 
masonry, and may be dated before 600 B.c.; the fragments of vases 
found in the interstices were all painted in the geometric style. 
In the northern wall a well-preserved gateway was discovered, 
from which a paved street could be traced to the center of the town, 
and outside a road lined with graves. On the eastern side of the 
hill this early wall was replaced about 400 B.c. by a wall of squared 
blocks. In this an eastern gateway, flanked by towers, is remark- 
ably well preserved, together with some forty meters of a road 
which led from the town on this side; and at the southeast corner 
are remains of another gateway, with a Doric propylon facing 
toward the city, over which, in the fourth or the third century, was 
raised a large tower. Near this was found a base with an inscrip- 
tion recording a dedication made by the people of Halae to Athena— 
the first bit of direct evidence that this is really the site of Halae. 
Inside the gateway was a large paved square, and here were found 
many traces of an early sanctuary, architectural fragments, the 
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upper part of a female figure similar to the statue of Nicandra, 
the torso of an archaic “Apollo,” the lower part of a seated figure 
which recalls the well-known statues from Branchidae, part of a 
large group in terra cotta which included figures of men and horses, 
and many smaller objects, such as archaic terra cotta figurines, 
bronze fibulae, rings, and bracelets. 

At Delphi, Mr. Courby, of the French School, continued the care- 
ful study of the temple of Apollo which he began in 1913. His 
most startling discovery was made late in 1913, in the neighbor- 
hood of the adyton—an omphalos of poros with a square hole in 
the top, from which projects an iron rod, perhaps for the attach- 
ment of two figures of eagles. The stone bears an inscription in 
very early characters, probably of the seventh century, which the 
discoverer interprets as the sacred E of the Delphians, followed 
by Ta. 

In the Peloponnesus, the Germans went on with their ex- 
ploration of Tiryns and the Austrians resumed work at Elis. 
At the former site, examination of the northern part of the hill 
showed that the wall of defense which surrounds this part of the 
citadel was of late Mycenaean date. Under a part of it were found 
the ruins of a house in which only comparatively late Mycenaean 
pottery appeared. As the excavations of 1913 showed the late 
date of the walls of the southern end of the hill, it now seems clear 
that all the great cyclopean wall, which has always been thought 
to be of very early date, was really constructed toward the end of 
the Mycenaean period. The remains of very early houses, with 
round or elliptical plans, which were discovered under the palace 
in earlier campaigns, have been covered up again. Part of those 
discovered on the northern part of the hill are to be left visible. 
One interesting ‘‘find”’ in this region was a potter’s kiln of late 
Mycenaean date. 

The Austrians at Elis had but little better success than in their 
earlier campaigns. Ruins of a few more buildings, none of which 
could be surely identified, were cleared, as well as numerous graves. 
The stage building of the theater was found; it showed two periods 
of construction, the earlier, Hellenistic. But trial trenches dug 
from the stage building failed to strike any traces of stone seats. 
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The whole site appears to have been thoroughly plundered for 
building-stones during the Middle Ages. 

At Corfu, Dr. Dérpfeld continued his excavations for the Ger- 
man Emperor. The ruins of the “temple of the Gorgon” were 
completely uncovered. In many places even the foundation walls 
have disappeared, but the size of the temple can be determined 
roughly as 23.80%48.95 meters. Seven triglyphs, three metopes, 
and several blocks from the top course of the cella wall were found, 
and also two fragments of reliefs in limestone, which, Dr. Dérpfeld 
argues, come from the pronaos, either from triglyphs or from a 
continuous frieze. On the better preserved of the two, part of a 
figure of a warrior appears. The type is quite unusual, with armor 
on both forearm and upper arm. A well-carved marble antefix 
Dr. Dérpfeld assigns to a reconstruction of the roof in the sixth 
century, and fragments of a large terra cotta sima come, he thinks, 
from an earlier temple with an entablature of wood. Heavy 
foundations found north of the temple probably served as a basis 
for votive monuments. A stele built into a later wall in this neigh- 
borhood bears the inscription [M]évris ’"Apioréa ’Apréuurt, and shows 
that the temple was dedicated to Artemis. 

In the park of Monrepos, investigation of the plateau which 
has commonly been thought to represent the acropolis of the ancient 
city of Corcyra revealed parts of a boundary wall and a fountain 
house, as well as portions of a temple of limestone with a marble 
sima, which may be dated on grounds of style about 400 B.c. Here 
also fragments of a terra cotta sima, decorated with Gorgon’s 
heads and lion’s heads of archaic style, point to an earlier wooden 
temple. Further excavation of the prehistoric settlement on Cape 
Kephali* showed that very few remains had been preserved, but 
Dr. Dérpfeld is still convinced that the city of Alcinoiis is to be 
sought in this region. 

Owing to the late entry of Italy into the war, conditions through- 
out the peninsula were little disturbed during the entire year. 
Many tombs of different periods were discovered, as usual, in many 
different places; the more extensive operations on the: Palatine, 
at Pompeii, and at Ostia were continued; and some new enterprises 


* Classical Journal, X, 151. 
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were inaugurated. Among the latter, one of the most interesting, 
is the examination of the ruins of the Ligurian town of Libarna, 
situated on the ancient Via Postumia, between Genoa and Tortona. 
A theater, an amphitheater, and other buildings have long been 
known. These were more carefully explored, and several streets 
of the town were cleared. One unusual feature of the site is the 
great number of houses with hypocausts, which show that heated 
houses were not so uncommon as the ruins of Pompeii and other 
towns of Southern Italy would lead one to infer. 

At Rome, Commendatore Boni’s excavations on the Palatine 
failed, for once, to furnish many surprises. His most important 
discovery was a staircase leading down to the peristyle under the 
Villa Mills, upon which three vaulted rooms opened. These also 
had entrances from the large walled garden, which is commonly 
called the Stadium. The staircase apparently served to connect 
the state apartments of the Flavian palace with the lower story of 
the residential part. 

One piece of news of special interest for Americans is that the 
Mithraeum under the Church of San Clemente has at last been 
freed of water and made accessible at all times. This work, under- 
taken in 1912 at the instance of Cardinal O’Connell, the present 
titular of the church, has been largely supported by contributions 
from this country. The Mithraeum is well preserved, and is, with 
the exception of that discovered in 1912 in the Baths of Caracalla," 
the largest known sanctuary of Mithras. 

Among discoveries in the vicinity of Rome may be mentioned 
a beautiful triclinium in the Villa of Hadrian, between the struc- 
tures which are commonly called the Poecile and the Palaestra. 
This was found by Mr. Boussois in the course of investigations 
which he was allowed to make in preparation for an architectural 
restoration. At Civita Lavinia, on the acropolis of ancient Lanu- 
vium, were found the ruins of a large temple, probably the temple 
of Juno. It was built of local stone, with four Doric columns and 
decoration in painted terra cotta. 

At Ostia the neighborhood of the “ Portico delle Corporazioni,” 
as the building containing the meeting-places of the maviculart 

t Ibid., IX, 108. 
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has come to be called,’ formed the principal point of attack. More 
scholae, with mosaic floors and inscriptions by which they could be 
identified, were cleared. It now appears that the ‘‘ Piazzale delle 
Corporazioni”’ was surrounded by a double portico on all four sides 
and measured something over 300X 200 feet—impressive evidence 
of the importance of the port of Ostia in Imperial times. Among 
the houses recently excavated, one is especially emphasized in 
the official report of Dr. Calza. Built around an interior court, it 
shows evidence of at least three stories. The upper floors were 
reached by means of outside stairways, and were divided into 
groups of small rooms, lighted from the court. The suggestion 
that this was an apartment house seems surely justified, and also 
the inference that it follows the general scheme of such apartment 
houses in Imperial Rome, of which the Pompeian houses have given 
no hint. It is interesting, too, as Dr. Calza points out, as the 
prototype of the city apartment house of today, especially the house 
with an interior lighting-court, such as is the common type in the 
Italian cities. As in earlier years, excavations at various points 
below the level of Imperial times revealed traces of the Republican 
town, especially parts of a gateway on the line of the Strada 
Decumana and portions of shops about the Republican Forum. 
At Pompeii the attention of the excavators was again concen- 
trated on the Via dell’Abbondanza. Much of their labor was 
devoted to restoring the facades of the houses already cleared, but 
a number of new houses were partially excavated. The most 
striking of these was a house with an extensive cryptoporticus, 
which had served as a wine-cellar during the last years of Pompeii, 
but had apparently been devoted to nobler uses in earlier days. 
The walls were stuccoed and decorated with scenes from the 
Iliad and the Aethiopis. None of these, unfortunately, has been 
published. The ceiling was adorned with stucco reliefs. In the 
garden inclosed by the cryptoporticus were found the skeletons of 
nine persons, who had been overcome as they rushed from the 
underground chambers. Of four of the figures the excavators 
succeeded in making plaster casts, which will be added to the 
gruesome collection in the museum. The inscriptions, painted or 


* Classical Journal, IX, 110. 
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scratched on walls, continue to throw many interesting sidelights 
on the life of a provincial town. That these inscriptions were 
sometimes placed on the walls at night was already known from 
CIL, IV, 3884, in which there is added to a notice of games to be 
given: Scr(ipsit) Aemilius Celer sing(ulus) ad Luna(m). An 
election notice found last year has appended to it: Lanternari 
tene(bant) scalam. Several of the new inscriptions record the 
painter’s name, and one, signed by a certain Ocella, has painted 
below it a hastily sketched portrait and Nigra va(/e). 














THE LATIN IN ENGLISH—OR, INTEREST THAT 
WILL STICK 





By M. A. LEIPeR 
Bowling Green, Kentucky 


Perhaps the most important task that confronts the teacher of 
Latin today is to convince the high-school student and the public 
that Latin is pre-eminently practical and worth while and thereby 
to develop a wholesome interest in the subject. The last decade 
has seen much done by Latin teachers to bring this condition about, 
but much remains to be accomplished. The program of publicity 
adopted at the recent Nashville meeting will do much to stir up 
thought in a general way, but the battle must be waged and won 
primarily in the classroom. 

Interest in any subject, to be lasting, must be developed by 
sane methods that strike bottom, so to speak, and that make the 
work function with real life activity. This must be the aim of 
Latin teachers, if we expect to win permanent favor with the 
student and the public. In speaking of some tendencies in modern 
educational methods, Dr. Eliot, ex-president of Harvard, says 
that our desire seems to be to find out what the little fellow would 
rather do and to help him to do this in the most pleasing way pos- 
sible. Many Latin teachers, I fear, in their great desire to catch 
the attention of their students and to make the work interesting, 
have introduced into their classroom activity some things that 
smack of this tendency and develop interest for the moment only. 
Building bridges and vineae, organizing Roman Republics, dressing 
boys in togas, etc., are good, no doubt, but cannot we develop a 
lively interest and impart a real language power at the same time 
by using devices of another type? The writer thinks that this can 
be done, and this article has been written to offer some suggestions 
along this line. 

Some weeks ago in an effort to ascertain whether his students 
were interested in Latin and, if so, for what reasons, the writer 
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asked his Caesar class, consisting of fifty-five mature students, to 
answer, without signing names, the questions, Are you interested in 
Latin? Ifso, why? If not, why? The answers convinced him 
of the correctness of his opinion expressed at the close of the pre- 
ceding paragraph. Only four answered in the negative, two of 
these because, as they said, they began the subject too late. Among 
the many reasons given in the other fifty-one answers two pre- 
dominated, namely: (1) because it helps one in the mastery of 
English (46 answers), and (2) because it trains one to think logically 
and to speak accurately (22 answers). The predominance of the 
first reason may be due in part to the fact that the teachers of the 
class had emphasized this phase of the work, believing it to be 
the most important one, and yet practically all of the present-day 
devices to develop interest had been used in the class. 

The writer believes, therefore, that Mr. Bennett was right in 
saying that the chief defense for the study of Latin is the increased 
power it gives one over the resources of the mother-tongue. If this 
is true, the teacher of Latin should emphasize, more perhaps than 
he has, this phase of the work. He should lead his pupils to see that 
every minute spent in translating his Latin, either orally or silently 
with the reciter, is a very fine type of oral English composition, 
which English teachers are emphasizing so much today; he should 
lead his pupils to realize that most of his appreciation of English 
syntax and sentence structure comes from his careful analysis of the 
Latin sentence; and, finally, he should introduce into his class 
instruction such word-study activity as will lead the pupils to see 
how and why and when 60 per cent of all our English words came 
from the Latin. 

In an effort to do his duty along the last line of work just sug- 
gested the writer has used a number of devices in his classroom 
that have interested his students greatly, and with no little profit, 
too, he is sure. He offers them below to the readers of the Journal, 
in the hope that they may be suggestive and helpful to teachers of 


Latin. 
WORD-STUDY DEVICES 


Device 1.—Have the first-year student in Latin write in the 
margin of his text opposite each word in the vocabularies, where it 
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is possible, an English derivative. The English word should have 
the Latin part in it underlined, as milit-ary. This device not only 
begins in a definite way the work of tying the English and Latin 
together, but, by the law of association, it makes the mastery of 
the Latin vocabulary very much easier. Variety in giving vocabu- 
lary reviews may be achieved by taking books from various mem- 
bers of the class and asking what Latin words are suggested by the 
English derivatives found written in the margins. 

Device 2.—Latin students will be surprised to know how many 
English words are real Latin words which were borrowed whole. 
At the beginning of the first year’s work a few pages in the composi- 
tion notebook may be set aside for lists of these words, which may 
be made up by united class effort as the different declensions and 
conjugations are reached. It may be a better plan to have the 
students make out lists at the study period as individual work 
and compare them at the class recitation. The work will produce 
in the first declension such words as area, camera, formula; in 
the second, circus, genius, odium; in the third, axis, acumen, orator, 
and thus all the way through the paradigms of the adjective and 
verb. Prepositions, pronouns, and adverbs frequently come over 
into the English without any change of spelling, and these should 
be included in the lists as they are met in the vocabularies. Jud- 
son’s The Latin in English (Holt, New York, 75 cents) will give 
the young teacher much help along this and other word-study lines. 

Device 3.—Assign to a first- or second-year class the present and 
participial stems of a verb, as “‘scribe” and “script,” and, after 
showing all the possible combinations with prefixes, as “pro- 
scribe,” “sub-script,” have the class make an alphabetical list of all 
English derivatives built on these stems, using, if possible, the 
latest Webster, which contains a list of uncommon words below a 
black line at the bottom of each page. Such participles as are 
commonly used as adjectives should be counted as words in addi- 
tion to the verbs from which they are derived. Attention should 
also be given to combinations where two prefixes appear, as 
*‘super-in-scribe,” ‘‘re-sub-scribe,” and these are not always to be 
found in the dictionary. Scribo will yield over two hundred words, 
while mitto and duco will be responsible for half a hundred more 
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each. A complete list of all the possible derivatives built upon a 
given root cannot be obtained by this plan, for there is no way by 
which words that are built on two roots, like “aque-duct,’’ may 
be found when the root in question is the second one. Roots of 
common nouns or other parts of speech may be assigned for this 
work. A good way to drive the lesson of this device home is to have 
several pupils each draw a large tree on a sheet of drawing-paper 
and place on the trunk a Latin word and as many English deriva- 
tives as possible on the limbs. This idea was suggested by Miss 
Sabin in her Manual for the Latin exhibit. Several of these may 
be hung on the walls of the classroom for a season. A suggestive 
list of the possible combinations of the stems and prefixes of scribo 
follows: 


scribe ascribe script ascript 
circumscribe conscribe circumscript conscript 
describe inscribe descript inscript 
exscribe interscribe exscript interscript 
prescribe proscribe postscript prescript 
subscribe superscribe proscript subscript 
transcribe superscript transcript 


Device 4.—Choose a short chapter in Caesar, or a paragraph 
from one of Cicero’s orations, and have the class underline all of 
the words upon whose roots English words are built. Only the 
large Webster or Standard should be used in this work. After 
this is done, the proportion of Latin words that yield English deriva- 
tives should be computed. This will rarely be less than 50 per 
cent and it will frequently run as high as 65 or 70 per cent. A 
few days ago the writer’s class in Caesar found that in the sixth 
chapter of the second book 63 per cent of the words yield one or 
more English words, some of them more than two hundred, as we 
had learned from the work of Device 3. The prepositions ad, ex, de, 
and ad, which occur altogether six times in the chapter, were 
counted as yielding English words, because they appear so often 
in English words built on a root plus a prepositional prefix. Proper 
names were not considered, although three of the six that appear 
in this chapter yield common English names, namely: Caesar, 


Gaul, and Belgian. 
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Device 5.—Tear up an old dictionary, preferably one of academic 
size containing seven or eight hundred pages, and assign from ten to 
twenty-five sheets to each student in the Latin department. Have 
the students underline neatly with red ink all of the words that 
are built on Latin roots, or that are Latin words borrowed whole. 
In this work words that came to us from the Latin but immediately 
by way of the French are to be counted as Latin, e.g., “rely,” Fr. 
relier, L. religare. These words are quite numerous. The work 
may be enlarged by having words derived from Greek underlined 
with black ink, and Anglo-Saxon words with green ink. By taking 
sufficient time, four or five hundred pages may be worked up in this 
way, if the department is reasonably large, and it would be well 
to have these pages bound in book form as a permanent exhibit for 
the classroom. The binding of such a book, with proper lettering on 
the back, will cost about $1.50. If the Latin words only are 
underlined the title may be “The Latin in English”; otherwise, 
“The Elements of the English Vocabulary” would be suitable. 
The writer recently had his classes prepare a volume of this kind 
with great interest and profit to those who did the work, and it is 
now an interesting piece of classroom equipment, which always 
catches the eye of visitors. In counting the words on a large num- 
ber of pages taken at random, we found that the English words 
derived from Latin made up about 60 per cent of the whole number. 
The Anglo-Saxon words numbered about 26 per cent, and the Greek 
about 7 per cent, leaving about 7 per cent from miscellaneous 
sources. The “doubting Thomases”’ in the class, on the faculty, 
and in the homes of the pupils, are usually converted on seeing 
the results of this work. 

Device 6.—An interesting and profitable thing to know is the 
proportion of words of Latin origin found in different types of 
English taken from different periods in the development of the 
language. For this work a series of short passages, not to exceed 


fifty or sixty words each, should be carefully chosen and assigned to 
different members of the third- or fourth-year class. By reference 
to a standard dictionary the student is supposed to check up the 
source of each word in his passage by placing “L” over Latin 
words, “‘A-S” over native words, ‘‘G”’ over Greek words, etc. When 
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this is done, the relative proportion of the different elements should 
be figured out. 

There are three standpoints from which the relative importance 
of these elements should be viewed, as follows: (1) Total number of 
words. This is not a conclusive way to find the real value of the 
different elements, because words like ‘‘the,” “of,” “for,” etc., 
occur more frequently than the more important thought-words. 
And yet this is the way by which most of the figures as to the 
character of the vocabularies used by various English writers are 
reached by language critics. It is hardly fair, in estimating the 
importance of the foreign elements, to say with Emerson, in his 
History of the English Language, p. 126, that go per cent and 88 per 
cent of the words used by Shakespeare and Tennyson respectively 
are native words. (2) Individual words. By this plan each word 
is counted only once no matter how often it may occur in a given 
passage. This places words on the same basis as that on which 
they are found in the dictionary. (3) Thought-words. Some words 
are more important than others in conveying the thought of the 
sentence. These are the words that must appear in a telegram, 
those that the mind cannot easily supply in an elliptical sentence. 
The proportion of Latin and native words found in the thought- 
words of a passage is, therefore, the best evidence of the real 
importance of these elements in the English vocabulary. 

The preamble to the Constitution of the United States is given 
below worked out in the three ways suggested above. Words in 
capitals are derived from Latin, while those in small letters are 
Anglo-Saxon. Underlined words are thought-words. 


PREAMBLE to the CONSTITUTION 





we, the PEOPLE of the UNITED STATES, in ORDER to FORM a 
more PERFECT UNION, ESTABLISH JUSTICE, insure DOMESTIC 
TRANQUILLITY, PROVIDE for the COMMON DEFENSE, PROMOTE 
the GENERAL welfare, and SECURE the blessings of LIBERTY to our- 
selves and our POSTERITY, do ORDAIN and ESTABLISH this CONSTI- 


TUTION for the UNITED STATES of AMERICA. 
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(1) (2) 


Total words......... 56 Total individual words 38 
Derived from Latin... 27-48.2 per cent Derived from Latin... 23-60.5 per cent 
Anglo-Saxon......... 29-51.8 percent Anglo-Saxon......... 15-39.5 per cent 


(3) 


Total thought-words.. 31 
Derived from Latin... 27-87 per cent 
Anglo-Saxon......... 4-13 per cent 


The Latin averages here are higher than in the majority of the 
passages worked over by the writer’s students. A general average 
of the Latin element in all of the passages worked over in the three 
ways is about as follows: (1) 36 per cent; (2) 53 per cent; (3) 70 
per cent. 

Device 7.—A very important Latin element in English words is 
the prepositional prefix. An interesting and profitable work is to 
have students make alphabetical lists of all English words contain- 
ing certain of the common Latin prefixes, as con, trans, pre, etc. 
The student should be careful not to include in his list words that 
begin with the letters of the prefix but do not contain the prefix. 
For example, “premier” does not contain the prefix pre-. Again, 
attention should be paid in assigning the prefixes to the euphonic 
changes that certain prefixes undergo. Ad, for example, appears 
ae” a  . “os, “a, “Sie “a,” “ar,” 
and “‘as-.” Some of these prefixes are found in hundreds of English 
words. Con occurs perhaps 1,800 times, while ad, ex, ob, pro, pre, 
re, sub, and trans are found from 300 to 700 times each. 

Device 8.—Latin will be appreciated much more if teachers and 
students of other subjects can be led to see in it a great help in 
mastering the meaning of the technical terms in those subjects. 
Scientific men of repute are constantly affirming their belief in 
the value of classical training, because it produces this result. 
A postgraduate student in pathology in one of the large universities 
frequently expressed to the writer his regret at not having had a 
more thorough training in Latin and Greek in the high school and 
college. In high-school Latin classes much splendid correlation 
with other subjects, such as chemistry, physics, physical geog- 
raphy, botany, algebra, geometry, English grammar, etc., may be 
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effected by having students prepare lists of technical terms in com- 
mon use in these subjects which are derived from Latin. The lists 
should be presented, with the etymology clearly shown in each case, 
to the teachers and classes interested. The work should be done, 
when possible, by students who are studying the subjects with 
whose terminology they are working. A report recently prepared 
by one of the writer’s students to present to the chemistry class 
contained the explanation of eighty-nine technical terms used in 
that subject. The Journal (VIII, 6, 244 ff.; IX, 7, 301 ff.; XI, 1, 
33 ff.) has published some practical suggestions along this line by 
Mason D. Gray. 
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IBSEN AND THE CLASSIC WORLD" 


By ANDREW RUNNI ANDERSON 
University of Utah 


In 1848 in the provincial town of Grimstad on the south coast 
of Norway a drug clerk began to prepare for his entrance examina- 
tions to a course in medicine at the University of Christiania. 
Among the subjects required were, strangely enough, Sallust’s 
Catiline and the Catilinarian orations of Cicero. The results of 
this preparation were of greater importance for the future of 
literature than for that of medicine. For, as the drug clerk himself 
has later told us, he devoured these writings, and in the night hours 
stolen from sleep he wrote a drama Catiline, published soon after- 
ward, under the assumed name of Brynjolf Bjarme. The real 
name of the drug clerk was Henrik Ibsen. 

At this time, the winter of 1848-49, the atmosphere of Europe 
was surcharged with the spirit of revolt, and the youthful poet saw 
in Catiline, not the arch-anarchist that his sources made him out 
to be, but a man whose remarkable powers had been suppressed and 
perverted by his surroundings and whose reputation with posterity 
was based exclusively on the testimony of enemies.? The figure of 
Catiline struck a sympathetic chord in the mind of Ibsen; for the 
latter found the smug society of Grimstad averse to accepting him 
among the socially elect, and felt furthermore that of the banquet 
of life he was afforded only a glimpse through the windows of 
others feasting. So, in the soliloquy of Catiline with which he 
begins the play, Ibsen to a considerable extent reveals himself and 
his own feelings: 


I must, I must; thus rings a voice within me 
In my soul’s abyss, and I shall heed its call. 
Power have I and heart for something better, 
Aye, something nobler than this life I lead. 


tRead at the joint meeting of the American Philological Association and the 
American Archaeological Institute at Haverford, December 30, 1914. 

2 These and other facts about the writing of Catiline are told by Ibsen himself in 
the preface to its second edition, the publication of which marked his twenty- 
five year jubilee as an author. 
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An examination of Ibsen’s Catiline shows that it was the cold and 
austere Sallust rather than the impetuous and ebullient Cicero that 
impressed him, though neither won him to his view, and perhaps 
the future historian of Latin literature will record this as an awak- 
ening worthy of comparison with that of St. Augustine by the lost 
Hortensius. What matters it that dramatically the Catiline of 
Ibsen was crudeness itself, if it contained situations and ideas that 
foreshadowed the author of the social dramas, and if it disclosed a 
mastery over metrical form that marked a new epoch in the litera- 
ture of Norway? Its fine flashes of divine fire revealed to the 
callow youth his poetic strength of wing. Had not Ibsen as 
apprentice written Catiline at twenty-one, he could hardly as 
master have created Brand at thirty-seven. 

Between the lines of this, the first of Ibsen’s dramas, may be 
read his hope that he might see the places where its action occurred. 
But he found his apprenticeship to the Muses far longer and more 
exacting than that to Aesculapius, and it was not until fifteen years 
later that he was able to come to Italy. Fortunately his coming 
resulted in no mere transient visit but in a rich sojourn of four 
years, 1864-68, a period in his life which the writer has deemed 
worthy of special treatment of which the present paper is merely 
an offshoot.’ 

Ibsen spent his first summer in Italy at Genzano in the Alban 
hills in company with his friend Lorentz Dietrichson, afterward 
professor of art. During the afternoons they were accustomed to 
read and converse as they reclined under the trees on some hillside 
overlooking the opal waters of Lake Nemi, and here he heard his 
friend read Ammianus Marcellinus’ account of the campaign of 


* Most of this time was spent at Rome and its vicinity, the summer months of 
1864 at Genzano, of 1865 at Ariccia, where he wrote Brand, of 1866 at Frascati. He 
had planned to visit Greece in the summer of 1867, but instead he was kept busy on 
the island of Ischia and at Sorrento all that summer and part of the autumn finishing 
Peer Gynt. His second Italian period was from September, 1878, to May, 1885. 
Rome still remained his favorite among Italian haunts, but he made stays of some 
length also at Sorrento and Amalfi. This Italian period was broken by short intervals, 
generally in summer, spent at Munich or Gossensass. During this period he wrote 
A Doll’s House (1879), Ghosts (1881), An Enemy of the People (1882), The Wild Duck 
(1884). 
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Julian against the Alemanni. The story of Julian’s splendid vic- 
tory and the imperial intrigue that would have robbed him of his 
reward made a lasting impression on the mind of Ibsen in much the 
same way that the story of Catiline had affected him, and we are 
assured that already there began to germinate in his mind the 
theme that was later to develop into Emperor and Galilean." This 
work was less spontaneous, as is clearly indicated by the fact that 
it was on his mind more than eight years after he conceived it 
(1864-73) as well as by the many changes of plan that it suffered; 
yet, even so, he regarded it both at the time of publication and 
afterward, when he could survey all his literary productions in 
retrospect, as his greatest work. For the historical events his 
chief authority was Ammianus Marcellinus;? next in importance 
among the works consulted are those of Julian himself, notably 
the Misopogon. These as well as other ancient authors dealing 
with the period‘ he read in translation. He also went through a 
number of church historians in the German library on the Capitol 
(not that of the Archeological Institute); and after his return to 
Germany he studied modern works on Julian.® In all these various 
writings he found copious references to the great authors of the 
classical period, whom besides he may to some extent have read in 


t Dietrichson, Soundne Tider, I, 336. 

2 Ibsen used the German translation by Trosz and Biichele (Stuttgart, 1827-53); 
see Efterladte Skrifter, Vol. II and notes at the end of Vol. IIT. 

3 This was accessible to him in the translation by Reichardt (Stuttgart, 1856); 
the Caesares was accessible in that by von Osiander (Stuttgart, 1856). See further 
Woerner, Henrik Ibsen, I, 394. 

4 Woerner, op. cit., I, 300, mentions Gregory of Nazianzus, Gregory of Nyssa, 
Dio Chrysostom, Theodoretus, Zosimus (accessible in the version by Seybold and 
Heyler, 1802), Zonaras, Sozomenus, Eunapius (see Ibsen’s Breve, Nos. 100 and 103), 
Libanius, Rufinus, Philostorgius, Socrates (Sophist), Suidas. 


5 See Ibsen, Letter 235. 

6 Here may be mentioned: de Broglie, L’Eglise et l’Empire Romain au IV€ siécle, 
1st ed., 1859 (Ibsen used 2d and 3d editions); Auer, Kaiser Julian der Abtriinnige im 
Kampfe mit den Kirchenvdtern seiner Zeit, Wien, 1855 (excerpts from both of these 
historians are given in Efterladte Skrifter, 11); Neander, Uber den Kaiser Julianus 
und sein Zeitalter, ein historisches Gemdlde, Leipzig, 1812, 1867; Strauss, Der Roman- 
tiker auf dem Throne der Caesaren, oder Julian der Abtriinnige, Mannheim, 1847; 
Ibsen’s opinion of this work is given in Letter 82. This work was really a veiled attack 
on Frederick William IV of Prussia. 
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translations, since as he has himself told us he was not much of a 
Greek scholar.t Here and there an expression is met with that is 
worthy of Greek tragedy, such as “the waves of destiny,” “the 
wrath of necessity,” “‘the shadow of a cloud,” “unfathomable all- 
leveling righteousness.” Only a few of the authors need to be 
referred to, those of which the reminiscence is clear and definite. 
He speaks of a teacher of Homer who could make his pupils see 


Heroes in battle with heroes, 
And above them the fiery gods. 


He saw Apollo in anger ranging over the Trojan strand, and speed- 
ing the arrows against the Greeks; there is an echo of the Ares and 
Aphrodite episode (Odys. viii. 266f.); and against the impious 
Heraclius he makes Julian quote Odys. xx. 18: 


Heart, endure; for a shamefuller thing thou hast borne with aforetime; 
Bear that a mad dog insults the immortal gods. 


Julian is made to improvise the second (and un-Homeric) line as 
describing more specifically the situation that he felt himself con- 
fronted with.? Plato is another of whom he has pronounced remi- 
niscences. He sees the beauty of Socrates as set forth by Alcibiades 
in the Symposium 215; from the Crito 49 (and also the Gorgias) he 
sees that it is better to suffer than to do wrong; and to Plato he 
ascribes the thought several times repeated in the drama that only 
a god can rule mortals. The conception of “the third empire” 
(det tredje rige) is worthy of comparison with Plato’s theory of 
ideas, of which indeed it may be an adaptation. The impious 
utterances of the poet Heraclius in the opening pages of the third 
act of Emperor Julian are strongly reminiscent of Ovid, and of the 
Timon of Lucian, both of whom he mentions a few lines farther on. 

But Ibsen and the classic world met at a great many other 
points than those mentioned above in the discussion of Catiline and 
Emperor and Galilean. To him a poet dealt, not with mere fancies, 
but with realities, and this may be seen in his attitude toward 


t See Letter 100; he had a good working knowledge of Latin. 


2 Cf. Julian, Oration vii. 204 C: mpds ‘Hpdxdevov xuvixdy- 
rérhah 5h, kpadln Kal kbvrepov dAdo wor’ Erdys, 
dvdoxou Kal kuvds Anpotvros éXl-yor hudpas udprov, KTH. 
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Homer, first of poets, whom he seems to have known chiefly 
through the Danish version by Wilster. The anthropomorphism 
of the Greek gods made them as real to him as were those of the 
Norse mythology. In the Balloon Leiter* he says: 

Still at Yuletide Thor rides tooting 

Foremost in the wild array; 

And the gods of Greece, though fallen, 

Truly live, aye, live today. 

Still Jove dwelleth on the Capitol, 

Here as tonans, there as stator. 


Oh, how true to life is Juno, 
Pale and tall in anger’s fire 
When her husband she surprises! 


And what manhood Mars betrays 
Underneath the golden meshes! 


In one of his letters he compares to the Vikings those Greeks who 
in the olden times went against Troy and who had the courage and 
faith and strength of will and therefore also the gods on their side. 
His Peer Gynt is a modern Odyssey with a moral, and during the 
time when he was writing Peer Gynt he told the Danish poet 
Bergsée in practically the words of Thucydides i. 22 that he was 
working not for the present (tiden) but for eternity (evigheden). 
Vergil and Ovid he knew from the Danish hexameter version by 
Meisling, and probably also in the original, since he had a good 
working knowledge of Latin. Horace, with whom he has much in | 
common, including his horror of the profanum volgus, he certainly 
read in the original; and in one of his letters he compliments his 
friend Professor Gjertsen on his translation of the Ars Poetica, both 
for his forceful rendering and for his having had the courage and 
good sense to break away from the dactylic hexameter as being 
unsuited to Scandinavian. It is hardly probable that he knew 
Lucretius; and yet their personalities and their attitude toward 
their times were very much alike. Lucretius ascended to the L 
edita doctrina sapientum templa serena, 


despicere unde queas alios passimque videre 
errare atque viam palantis quaerere vitae [ii. 8-10]. { 


t Translation published in the English Review, November, 1914. 
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As Masson suggests, Lucretius may have found these heights 
lonely and cold; Ibsen surely did, and in the splendid poem Pd 
Vidderne, “On the Heights” (sic), he has told the story of his 
renunciation and his hardening. In the final stanza he says: 
Now I am steeled; I follow the voice 
That bids me to roam on the heights; 
My lowland-life is finished now; 


Up here on the highlands are freedom and God; 
Down there the others are groping. 


The lines of Lucretius ii. 55—58— 


nam veluti pueri trepidant atque omnia caecis 

in tenebris metuunt, sic nos in luce timemus 
interdum, nilo quae sunt metuenda magis quam 
quae pueri in tenebris pavitant finguntque futura— 


may be regarded as containing the kernel of Ibsen’s poem “ Afraid 
of the Daylight—”’ 

When erst I was a schoolboy, there was courage enough in my heart—until 
the sun went under behind the mountain peak. 

But as soon as the shadows of night were laid over hill and plain, I was 
frightened by the ugly goblins of legend and fairy tale. 

And if only I closed my eyelids, I dreamt such a host of things that all my 
courage had flown away—God only may know how far. 

But now all things within me have fully been transformed; my courage 
starts its wanderings with the very first ray of morn. 

Now ’tis the trolls of the daylight and the bustle and din of life that send 
those chilling horrors darting through my breast. 

I hide beneath the covers that the darkness may shield me from fear; as 
before, my ambition rises by eagle wings upborne. 

Then flood and flames defying I soar like a falcon in the skies, all care and 
woe forgetting—until next morning dawns. 

But if night’s cloak has left me, it leaves me in despair; if ever bold deed 
I accomplish, it will surely be born of the night. 


In one of his letters he speaks rather disparagingly of the 
philosophy of Cicero and of Seneca, but there is some indication 
that this was only a temporary mood. He probably did not know 
either Plautus or Terence even in translation, but he surely had 
caught the spirit of Plautus in the fine adaptations of his plays by 
Holberg (1684-1754), the father of Dano-Norse literature, whom 
he never tired of reading—an author who unfortunately is but little 
known to English readers. 
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His knowledge of Greek tragedy he gained through translations, 
and his appreciation of it must have deepened as he advanced 
toward perfection in his social dramas. One of the most potent 
factors in bringing this about was his study of Greek art, which 
he began soon after his arrival in Italy. In his letter to Bjérnson 
of September 16, 1864, from Rome he says: 

I have not yet come to an understanding with ancient art; I cannot make 
out its connection with our own time; to me it is void of illusion, and more 
than that, of personal and individual expression both in the work of art itself 
and on the part of the artist; nor can I help (at least thus far) seeing only 
conventions where others insist that there are enduring laws. Even as our 
own heroic ballads, so it seems to me that the plastic works of antiquity were 
the product of the age in which they were created rather than of this or of that 
ae The architecture has taken better hold on me, but neither the 
antique architecture nor its descendants appeal to me so much as the Gothic 


{Letter 17]. 
His letter to Bjérnson of January 28, 1865, registers the 


change: 

The beauty of ancient sculpture becomes revealed to me more and more 
as you predicted in your letter. It comes to me in flashes, but such an occa- 
sional flash casts its searchlight over vast areas. Do you remember the 
Tragic Muse which stands in the hall just outside of the rotunda in the Vatican ? 
No statue that I have yet seen down here has brought me so much illumination 
as this. I verily believe that through this has been revealed to me what Greek 
Tragedy really was. That indescribably great, noble, and calm joy in the 
expression of the face, that richly wreathed head that has about it something 
supernaturally awe-inspiring and bacchantic, those eyes that look inward and 
yet far beyond the outward object they are fixed upon—such was Greek 
Tragedy. The statue of Demosthenes in the Lateran,' the faun in the Villa 
Borghese, and the faun (Praxiteles’) in the Vatican (Braccio Nuovo) have 
given me a deep insight into Greek life and character and have moreover 
helped me to understand what the imperishable element of beauty really is. 
O that I could bring this understanding to bear upon my own work! [Letter 18]. 


Of all the departments of ancient literature this is the one that 
lies closest to his own; and no greater tribute can be paid to his 
originality than the fact that it is well-nigh impossible to establish 
any real influence of it in hiswork.?. There are, however, some very 

t The statue of Demosthenes is in the Vatican; or, did Ibsen mean the statue of 
Sophocles in the Lateran ? 


2In 1867 to the criticism that his Peer Gynt was not poetry Ibsen replied: 
“The Scandinavians of this century are not Greeks.” And yet by the time that he 
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striking parallels and resemblances; for instance, his plays at the 
very outset presuppose the situation that leads to the catastrophe. 
He has his affinity with all the three tragedians. Quite as much as 
any one of them he regarded himself as the chosen awakener and 
teacher of his people.t His ruggedness and imagination and 
creative power remind one of Aeschylus.? Like him he was slow 
in the development to the full maturity of his powers, and he had 
unbounded confidence that posterity’s estimate of his plays would 
be highly appreciative. And is not Brand a Titan Prometheus 
built in the language of the Bible? And does not more than one 
of Ibsen’s plays show by its action the operation of the Aeschylean 
principles dpadcavri rafety and rabe pabos ?3 

Woerner* has linked the names of Ibsen and Sophocles in a 
comparison too long for quotation and rather difficult of summary. 
In it he justifies the choice of incidents set forth in Ghosts by citing 
the even stranger chain of events that make up Oedipus Rex. 

Ibsen’s type of mind, however, was utterly different both from 
that of Aeschylus and from that of Sophocles, and is rather to be 
likened to that of Euripides, whom indeed Woerner,’ most felici- 
tously calls der athenische Ibsen. Both were apostles of new ideals of 
thought, both had to submit to the misrepresentation and abuse 


finished Ghosts (1881) he had, though unconsciously perhaps, gone over to the essen- 
tial structural principles of Greek tragedy—another proof, if proof be needed, that 
it represents the final and universal type. 


*See Letter 26. 


2 It is interesting to note that Ibsen’s En Livsvdr 27-28 


der gar en vellystig fadselsve 
igennem dens jomfrukviste, 
(of the birch in springtime) 
“there goes a birthpang full of joy 
all through its virgin branches,’’ 
is practically a combination of Ag. 1391: 
(xalpe:) oropnrds xdduxos év Noxeduaciy, 


and Ag. 1417: 
Zducev abrod waida, pirrdrny éuol 


wdir’, 

3 Ibsen’s fondness for bringing up situations in which the sins of the fathers are 
visited on the children (Brand, Peer Gynt, Ghosts) is due to biblical rather than Aeschy- 
lean influence. 

4In his Henrik Ibsen, II, 97-113. 


5 Ibid., p. 123. 
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always heaped upon reformers in their own lifetime, and both were 
singularly indifferent to hostile criticism. Euripides was at an 
immense disadvantage through having to convey his message in 
the terms of a dramatically overworked mythology. Ibsen was 
not persecuted by an Aristophanes and while he by no means 
escaped scot-free he received the sympathetic interpretation of 
some of the ablest critics of his age. What a pity that he did not 
give us his authoritative comments on the dramatic contest between 
Aeschylus and Euripides in the Frogs 1004-76 as far as the problem 
play is concerned! He would probably have held that any poet 
who treats largely of women must bring forward the demonic 
(Phaedra, Stheneboea) as well as the angelic (Alcestis, Macaria, 
Polyxena) and the less pronounced types between, and that 
Euripides showed himself a real friend of woman’s cause in 
the Medea even as he himself did in A Doll’s House. Ibsen 
might further have cited the extreme types of women in his own 
works: Furia, Hjérdis, Rebecca, Hedda, over against Aurelia, 
Margaret, Agnes, Solveig, Hedwig, Asta; and as a still further 
parallel he might have pointed out that some people talked scandal 
even about a poet whose life was as pure as his own. When 
Aeschylus (or Aristophanes for him) said (1054-55) 


Tots pev yap madapioow 
éort tddoxados Saris pave, rotow 8’ 7BGor ronral. 
wavu 5y det xpnora déyew Huas, 


the remark might have been made, as was recently made by Brandes, 
that grown-ups are qualified to be their own censors." 

The foregoing statement of Ibsen’s relation to the classic world 
and of its influence upon him involves a conception of him that is 


t How suggestive the study of Ibsen may be made for the interpretation of a 
classical author will be evident to anyone who compares Steiger, Euripides, seine 
Dichtung und seine Persinlichkeit (1912)—a work in which such comparison is made— 
and Decharme, Euripide et l’esprit de son thédire, published at a time (1892) when such 
comparison was hardly possible. Steiger cites from the poems and letters of Ibsen 
many passages the thought of which he felt that Euripides might have uttered in 
regard to himself; and while no one is likely to accept a// that Steiger thus reads into 
Euripides, it will hardly be denied that in this stimulating comparison he has placed 
before us the means of gaining a deeper and truer understanding of der athenische 


Ibsen. 
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in some respects new. While doing full justice to his originality, 
it maintains that he is to be regarded, like any other truly great 
author, not as a separate stream in the world of literature, but 
rather as one of its main currents. Even so he remains in a class 
by himself. No writer has ever more thoroughly infused his works 
with his own personality, nor reached greater heights of moral 
earnestness in insisting that life should be made harmonious with 
doctrine, nor has anyone ever shown greater courage in probing 
humanity’s ills. To Ibsen a good subject was by itself worthless, 
and what made his work so poignant is that it presents, not what 
he had merely observed, but what he had actually experienced. 
What his contact with the past accomplished—whether with classi- 
cal literature or art, the Bible, the civilization of Egypt, the Renais- 
sance, or with Goethe or Schiller or Heine—was to supply the 
leaven that enabled him to rise to his true height. He believed 
that literature, to be vital and effective, must constantly progress. 
Such an author would not be likely to accept the literary standards 
of any previous age.as definitive. His attitude toward the remote 
past may be paralleled by his attitude toward his own works as 
set forth in his famous statement in regard to An Enemy of the 
People made in a letter to Brandes: 

I maintain that a fighter at the intellectual outposts can never gather a 
majority around him. In ten years perhaps the majority may occupy the 
standpoint which Dr. Stockmann held at the public meeting. But during these 
ten years the Doctor will not have been standing still; he will still be at least 
ten years ahead of the majority. The majority, the mass, the multitude, can 
never overtake him; he can never have the majority with him. As for myself, 
at all events I am conscious of unceasing progression. At the point where I 


stood when I wrote each of my books, there now stands a fairly compact 
multitude, but I myself am there no longer; I am elsewhere, and, I hope, 


farther ahead. 
The fact that he always remained supreme over all the influences 


that affected him is what has made his own influence so potent, not 
only in the literature of Scandinavia, but also in the great literatures 


of the world. 
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THE VARUS EPISODE’ 


By W. A. OLDFATHER 
University of Illinois 


The subject of the present paper has been almost constantly in 
mind for a number of years past, especially since 1909, when, as 
the nineteen-hundredth anniversary of the battle of the Teuto- 
burg Forest found the Germans a united and puissant nation, at 
the forefront of all the highest movements in civilization, an 
extraordinary outburst of celebrations, addresses, memorials, and 
monographs gave expression to what was universally regarded as 
the first and not the least glorious chapter of German achievement, 
the “‘deed of Arminius.” The misgivings then felt as to the his- 
torical justification of this view of the defeat of Varus were gradu- 
ally formulated during a detailed study of the sources and the 
literature of the subject, and our arguments and conclusions are 
now embodied in a monograph which my colleague, Professor 
H. V. Canter, and I have just brought out.? 

The present brief report upon the main results of our investi- 
gations is published at the request of the editors of this Journal. 
An attempt to summarize rather complicated arguments has 
necessitated a somewhat didactic form of presentation for which 
the present explanation will, perhaps, afford satisfactory apology. 

Historians have quite generally regarded the defeat of Varus 
as a turning-point in European history—English, French, Italian, 
and American historians, no less than those of Germany. The 
early campaigns of Drusus, Tiberius, and Domitius are regarded 
as having completed the subjugation of Germany as far as the 
Elbe, and the land is often described as being actually a Roman 


t Read at the Nashville meeting of the Classical Association of the Middle West 
and South, April 2, 1915. A few slight changes have been made in preparing this 
paper for publication. 

2“‘The defeat of Varus and the German Frontier Policy of Augustus,’’ University 
of Illinois Studies in the Social Sciences, IV, 2 (June, 1915). 
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province by the advent of the year 9 of the Christian era, or at 
least as requiring merely the last finishing touches to turn it into 
such. Then came the fatal mischance that befell Varus and his 
three legions. Augustus and Tiberius are now supposed to have 
realized that the permanent conquest of the German tribes was a 
task which transcended the powers of the Empire, and to have 
withdrawn to the confines of the Gallic provinces; and, after a 
few half-hearted efforts under Tiberius (continued later in a more 
tumultuous fashion by Germanicus), to wipe out this blot upon the 
prestige of the Empire, the Romans settled down to the defense 
of the Rhine frontier, never more to wage aggressive warfare upon 
their former subjects. 

The objections which we would urge to this general interpreta- 
tion of events may be presented as follows: 

In the first place, our sources for the German wars, and primarily 
for the character, administration, and fortunes of Quintilius Varus, 
are exceptionally untrustworthy. Perhaps for no other series of 
events lying within the period of ancient history are the authori- 
ties both so copious and so unreliable. On the matter of the 
actual course of the battle in the Teutoburg Forest, our two main 
sources, Florus and Dio, cannot, by even the most desperate valor 
of exegesis, be made to harmonize; one or the other must be utterly 
rejected. Nor are these discrepancies the ordinary inaccuracies 
of battle accounts; they concern the most fundamental considera- 
tions of the general situation and course of events, points upon 
which no survivor could possibly have been in honest error. This 
truly scandalous discrepancy on the part of our two main sources, 
in what they regarded as the most important feature of the whole 
narrative, raises grave suspicions of good faith in their accounts 
of Varus and Arminius, and of the wars in general. Dio, though on 
the whole a fairly good authority, is in this part of his work com- 
pletely dominated by the rhetorical impulse. Everything is done 
to intensify the repiréreca; violent contrasts abound; that the fall 
may be the more complete, the extent and degree of the so-called 
Roman conquest are unhesitatingly exaggerated. As for Florus, 
his mendacious bombast is not worth the critic’s steel. The 
wretched compilation Epitomae de Tito Livio bellum omnium 
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annorum DCC is utterly devoid of either historical or literary merit; 
yet such is the power of a preconceived opinion that, for the career 
of Varus at least, he is solemnly produced when occasion offers as 
(God save the mark!) an ‘“‘authority.” Velleius has such a patent 
purpose—the adulation of Tiberius, for whom Varus must serve as 
a foil in every particular—that we must be mistrusttul of any 
unsupported statement. Lastly, Tacitus was writing with both 
ira and studium, as everyone I think would now admit, despite his 
protestations to the contrary, and particularly is this true in his 
treatment of Augustus and Tiberius. Arminius, as a thorn in the 
flesh of these two emperors, could not help but win his outspoken 
sympathy. Again, he has an almost romantic admiration for the 
simple children of nature that he represents the Germans to be. 
And finally, as a champion of the vigorous forward policy of Trajan, 
he has nothing but contempt for the conservative tendencies 
of the first two principes. 

Turning now to a discussion of the events themselves, it is sur- 
prising to see so much importance attached to what was in no sense 
a fair trial of strength between two contestants. Varus led three 
legions, the smallest army which, so far as we have record, ever 
marched into Germany; he was caught off his guard in the midst 
of forests, mountains, and swamps, by a numerically superior 
force, and his troops massacred, not in the direct shock of battle, 
but by the processes of attrition along the course of a difficult march 
of more than a single day. As for the commander, however fair 
we may be toward him, it must be conceded that he was not a 
professional soldier to begin with, and in this instance manifested 
criminal carelessness. To consider this battle, therefore, as a real 
test of the relative strength of two great peoples is little less than 
absurd. 

Nor can the loss of three legions have been such a heavy blow 
in itself. That was only a small] fraction of the Roman army. 
Three years before, twelve legions had been assembled on the con- 
fines of Germany against Maroboduus, and no fewer than fifteen 
legions, one of the most powerful armies ever gathered under a 
single command, had just put down the Pannonian revolt. There 
is not the slightest reason why these same fifteen legions might not 
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have been turned immediately upon Germany, their task in 
Pannonia now accomplished, had Augustus really desired the con- 
quest of that territory. From a comparison of resources it is 
clear that the advantage was overwhelmingly in Rome’s favor, had 
she chosen to make use of her full strength, or indeed of any appreci- 
able fraction thereof. Augustus had at least twenty-five legions, 
which, together with the auxilia, constitute a force of not less than 
a quarter of a million men, and the majority of these could have 
been concentrated in Germany within a few months. The popula- 
tion of the Empire was at this time about 55,000,000, according to 
the conservative estimates of Beloch and Eduard Meyer, while 
Germany between the Rhine and Elbe had a total population of 
about 1,000,000, as estimated independently by the economist 
Schmoller and the military historian Delbriick, who by different 
methods reach almost exactly the same result. Of these, using 
Julius Caesar’s calculation of the maximum army which might 
be gathered in the relatively much better organized Gaul for a 
great national undertaking, only about one in twelve, or 80,000, 
could possibly have been put into the field at once, and, in the semi- 
barbarous conditions which prevailed in Germany, it is doubtful 
if this number of troops could have been gathered for even a single 
blow, or, if gathered, kept in the field for more than a few weeks. 
Besides, Rome had all the advantages of the strategical situation. 
She could invade Germany both from the Rhine and from the 
Danube, as was the plan of campaign against Maroboduus, not to 
mention her complete control of the ocean and the German rivers, 
from which she could attack the Germans in the flank and in the 
rear, no matter what position they assumed. Furthermore, the 
individual equipment of the Germans could not be compared with 
that of the legionaries; they were undisciplined, without tactics, 
strategy, or experienced officers. Their one advantage was a 
difficult terrain, and the scarcity of the supplies with which their 
land could provide an invading army; but, while these deficiencies 
might have delayed the armies of the Empire for a season or so, 
they could have been overcome by the consistent use of the great 
resources which the Romans were capable of employing. If 
Rome did not complete, after 9 A.D., that conquest of Germany 
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which she is supposed to have planned, it is certainly not because 
she could not do it, but because she did not desire to do it. We 
must remember that Charlemagne, with resources and advantages 
greatly inferior to those which the Romans possessed at this time, 
thoroughly subdued the German tribes. 

Furthermore, the relative position of Rome was much stronger 
in the years following the catastrophe than before it. Tiberius 
found no armed forces to oppose his progress in the year 11, while 
in the campaigns of Germanicus, 14-16 A.D., the Germans were 
decisively defeated whenever they ventured to appear in the field, 
and more powerful armies than had ever invaded that land 
marched and countermarched all over the territory of the hostile 
tribes who were decimated or expelled from their homes. Nor 
can there be any reason to doubt the formal statement of Tacitus 
that the whole of Germany would have lain prostrate at the feet of 
Rome had Tiberius only allowed Germanicus a single more cam- 
paign. If the decision to give up any conquest of Germany was 
ever made, it must be ascribed to Tiberius, and set in the year 
16 A.D., not after a humiliating reverse, but after three consecutive 
uniformly successful campaigns. 

But is there any real evidence (aside from the unsupported 
assertion of Florus, which is further vitiated because of the absurd 
reason that he assigns for it) that Augustus ever intended the con- 
quest of Germany? This would have been quite alien to his 
general policy, which was admittedly one of peace and defense 
of the Empire, and of pushing forward its previous limits only far 
enough to provide it with satisfactory and defensible frontiers. 
Leaving out of account the political testament of Augustus, read 
to the Senate after his death, which, it might be objected, had 
been composed under the impression of the defeat of Varus, we 
have the testimony of the Monumentum Ancyranum (and this, as is 
now admitted, was written in or before 6 A.D., i.e., three years 
prior to that event) to his consistent observance of the same policy; 
and confirmatory of this the striking evidence of Dio (54.9), which 
has not been accorded its due significance in the discussion of this 
general subject, that, in the year 20 B.c., Augustus laid down as 
his policy that “he did not think it desirable that there should be 
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any addition to the former [i.e., subject territory] or that any new 
regions should be acquired, but deemed it best for the people to be 
satisfied with what they already possessed: and he communicated 
this opinion to the Senate.” If then Augustus put himself dis- 
tinctly on record in 20 B.C., 6 A.D., and at the end of his life, as 
being opposed to the policy of expansion, we must assume, in so 
steady and determined a character, that this was his consistent 
policy, uniformly followed throughout his long reign. Nor is it in 
accord with all that we know of the man and of his cold, relentless, 
and inflexible purposes, to imagine that, once having entered 
upon a long and difficult undertaking, he should have abandoned it 
incontinently upon the experience of a single and indecisive check. 

Furthermore, no satisfactory motive or motives have been pre- 
sented for any desire on the part of Augustus to advance his frontier 
to the Elbe. It was assuredly not blind lust for universal empire, as 
von Rankethought. That it was intended as a mere defensive meas- 
ure in the interest of the Gallic provinces is most widely held, and 
is more plausible. But Mommsen has pointed out that, with the 
frontier at the Elbe, it would have been impossible to restrain the 
restless Gauls without the establishment of permanent and power- 
ful garrisons in their midst, as well as along the Elbe, thus necessi- 
tating a very material increase in the size of the standing army, 
which we know it was Augustus’ desire to reduce to the lowest 
limit consonant with adequate defense. Besides, a river, unless it 
be as large as the lower Danube, is a poor frontier at best, and bad 
as the Rhine was, the Elbe, as a much smaller stream, was unques- 
tionably worse. Again, if it be necessary for self-protection always 
to hold in firm possession land on the opposite side of a river 
frontier, as is asserted, then the Romans would have been com- 
mitted to an almost endless advance which nothing short of the 
Arctic and Pacific oceans could have stopped, for at each stage, 
as soon as the territory behind the frontier had become civilized, 
it would have excited the marauding instincts of yet other bar- 
ebarians beyond and in front. Eduard Meyer’s suggestion, that th 
Elbe-Danube boundary was desired as a shorter frontier, may be 
sufficiently met by the observation that it is at the very best only 
a few score miles shorter than that of the Rhine-Danube, while this 
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view involves the difficulty already mentioned of a material increase 
in the number of troops who would be needed for the maintenance 
of authority over Gaul. We may dismiss with a bare mention the 
unsatisfactory suggestions that the rise of a new generation thirst- 
ing for martial achievements induced the emperor to abandon for a 
time a policy of peace, or that he deliberately instigated aggressive 
wars in order to give his grandsons opportunity to establish them- 
selves firmly with the glamor of military renown upon the throne 
which he had destined for them. There is, finally, to be noted the 
general agreement that, by the Romans at least, the possession of 
Germany for its own sake could never have been regarded as a 
sufficient motive for an aggressive forward movement. 

If not conquest, what then was the purpose of the numerous 
campaigns in Germany? The answer to this question, involving 
the new interpretation of events which we would offer, may be 
summarized thus: 

Every empire of the ancient world was surrounded by barba- 
rians who were ever ready to invade its territory for loot and 
plunder whenever a favorable opportunity arose, and not infre- 
quently these invaders came in sufficient numbers to establish new 
dynasties. A clean-cut, defensible frontier was a matter of vital 
necessity, as nothing but superior force, ever on the alert, could 
protect the peaceful, settled population from constant harrying 
and depredation. In just such a situation did Rome find herself, 
once she spread beyond the confines of Italy. A strong frontier 
had to be established if any permanence of civilization was to be 
maintained in the outlying provinces. By the beginning of the 
Christian era, Rome had secured satisfactory frontiers toward the 
west with the Atlantic Ocean, toward the south and southeast with 
the deserts of Africa and Arabia, toward the north with the Black 
Sea and the middle and lower Danube. Only two quarters 
remained poorly defended: the northeast in Armenia, where the 
Taurus uplands cover a great region with ranges running for the 
most part east and west, so that neither large rivers nor compact 
mountain masses furnished a clean-cut defensible line; and the 
northwest, where a comparatively small river which could be easily 
crossed afforded inadequate protection against the Germanic tribes. 
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Had the population been scanty or sluggish, as for several cen- 
turies, it seems to have been on the northern bank of the Danube, 
no great danger need have been apprehended; but the Germans 
were relatively numerous, exceptionally warlike, always restless, 
and addicted to marauding. It was clear that something more 
than a strong series of forts along a river was needed to guard 
against constant invasions, if a powerful enemy was immediately 
contiguous who could gather his forces behind the cover of moun- 
tains, swamps, and forests and launch a sudden attack at his own 
convenience against any point of a long thin lineof defense. There 
was only one way of meeting this danger, aside from the actual 
conquest of Germany, and that was to buttress up the frontier with 
a series of friendly tribes kept in close terms of alliance with Rome 
by means of a resourceful diplomacy, supplemented at seasons 
with a demonstration in force, as some powerful army crossed the 
river, rewarding trusty friends, holding the wavering to their 
allegiance, and crushing whatever opposition seemed likely to prove 
dangerous. In this way the danger of a sudden attack from the 
proximate tribes was completely avoided, and a great disturbance 
in the hinterland, a move such as that of the Helvetians, or of the 
Cimbri and Teutones, might be met before it reached the frontier, 
and the issue fought out, not only on foreign soil, but with the aid 
of the friendly tribes, who under other circumstances would natu- 
rally join the invaders or else remain neutral. That this was the 
constant policy of Rome in more than half a century of extensive 
campaigning in Germany, from Julius Caesar to Germanicus, is 
clear, I think, from the record of operations. No great forts were 
established across the Rhine, nor were powerful garrisons settled 
there permanently. The outpost of Drusus on Mount Taunus was 
hardly anything but a bridge-head, and must have been almost in 
sight of the stream. Aliso was apparently little else than a station 
for munitions used in the long campaigns inland, and so close to the 
Rhine (only a trifle over thirty miles from Vetera) as to have little 
more effect than the forts established there upon the maintenance of 
peace in the remote interior. Flevum on the coast was a little 
outpost, sufficient only to serve as a trading-port for Roman 
merchants, as a naval base for an occasional fleet, and to guard 
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against the danger of piracy in times of peace along the coasts of 
Gaul. Only once in all these years of campaigning did a Roman 
army venture to spend a winter in Germany, as far as our records 
show, and that was in 4 A.D., when Tiberius for one cause or another 
delayed so long in the north that it was December before he began 
his return, and winter must have broken on his troops before the 
Rhine could be reached. No extensive military roads were built 
into the interior, which were essential if the conquest was to be 
made complete or the land permanently held; we hear only of some 
insignificant works like the ponies longi of Domitius in the 
western swamps—nothing on a scale commensurate with the 
subjugation of a great territory. No regular civil administration 
was set up; no general tribute assessed; no colonies, military or 
commercial, established; there was no pushing forward and settling 
of newly acquired land. And time enough had elapsed for even 
the most slow-moving conquest to have accomplished its purposes. 
Forty-seven years separated Agrippa’s crossing of the Rhine from 
the defeat of Varus; or, if we take the date generally set for the 
actual conquest of Germany, the last campaign of Drusus in 9 B.c., 
eighteen years of Roman domination had passed before the battle 
of the Teutoburg Forest, yet nothing had been done to establish or 
to organize a province. Ferrero’s remark, that this was truly for the 
Romans an anomalous conquest, falls really short of the truth; 
it was, as a conquest, so very anomalous as to be in fact no conquest 
at all but only a prolonged series of demonstrations in force that 
were intended to establish a line of buffer states (if the rude Ger- 
manic communities can be dignified with such an appellation) as 
a further strengthening of a weak frontier line. 

It remains to present parallels for such operations as the 
Romans carried on in Germany. Raids punitive and monitory 
were frequently undertaken in ancient times without any intention 
of making permanent conquest. Such were the oft-repeated 
invasions of Nubia by the Egyptians, the campaigns of so many 
Assyrian monarchs in the mountains to the east and north, the great 
raid of Darius against the Scythians in 512 B.c. Or, to come down 
to the same age and more similar excursions, we have under Augus- 
tus, a raid into Arabia in 25/24 B.c., wars in Ethiopia in 24-20 B.c., 
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and raids into Dacia in 9 B.c., and again during the later Pannonian 
revolt. In none of these cases is there even the suggestion of an 
attempt at permanent conquest. That the raids were more fre- 
quent in Germany than elsewhere there can be no denial, but 
that was because the Germans were more turbulent and martial 
than other contiguous barbarians, for it is significant that every 
campaign waged, of which we have anything more recorded than 
the barest statement of occurrence, was preceded by grave provo- 
cation on the part of the Germans, while many difficulties were 
arranged by diplomacy without any recourse to arms whatsoever. 
To this there is only one notable exception, the campaign of 
Germanicus in 14 A.D., which was apparently unprovoked, unless 
one regards the general state of disorder which prevailed in Ger- 
many after 9 A.D. to be sufficient cause for a new vigorous demon- 
stration. But the lesson that an invasion of Gaul involved more 
risk than it was worth, though it took two generations to teach, 
was in the end thoroughly learned. For more than two hundred 
years after the death of Tiberius almost unbroken peace reigned 
in this quarter of the frontier, and when the northern defenses 
finally gave way it was to pressure on the Danube and the upper 
Rhine that they first succumbed. 

As for the secondary policy, i.e., the upbuilding of friendly 
or buffer states immediately contiguous to the actual frontier, there 
is also no lack of parallels from antiquity. Tiglath-Pileser IV in 
732 B.C. set up such a buffer state between his empire and Egypt 
along the marches of Philistia in the shape of a vassal principality 
under a Bedouin chief called kipi, or ‘‘resident.’”’ Such was prob- 
ably also the purpose of Nebuchadrezzar in leaving Jehoiakim of 
Judah on the throne of a vassal kingdom after his conquest of 
Palestine in 604 B.c. Only after two revolts instigated by Egypt 
did Nebuchadrezzar finally feel compelled to give up a policy 
which, though it obviated the necessity of invading Egypt, never- 
theless allowed a temptation to renew hostilities. Again, this was 
the policy of Alexander in the East, who set the Indus as his actual 
frontier, but secured that line by establishing two powerful pro- 
tected states, the kingdom of Porus and that of his rival of Taxila, 
on its eastern bank. Similar perhaps was the object of the Romans 
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in taking under their protection a state like Saguntum in order to 
check the advance of the Carthaginians upon what they considered 
their own proper sphere of influence (or that of their ally, Massilia, if 
one prefer) in southern Gaul. Not to multiply examples, Armenia 
is a classic instance of the buffer state, often discussed as such and 
by none better than by Lord Curzon in his masterly Romanes 
lecture of 1907, and by Chapot in his exhaustive history of the 
Euphrates frontier. One Roman emperor after another might 
have made Armenia a province, but all, with the exception of 
Trajan, whose innovation was speedily rescinded by his successor, 
preferred to preserve it in varying degrees of vassaldom as a 
buffer against the Parthian power. Less well known perhaps is the 
act of Augustus in 25 B.c. transferring King Juba from Numidia, 
which was then turned into a province, to Mauretania, which he 
ruled thenceforward as a vassal state. Gardthausen has well 
expressed the motive for this act as an effort “‘to protect Rome 
against direct contact with the free tribes of the western desert.” 
It was not until many years afterward, when danger from this 
source seems to have diminished materially, that the region was 
once more made into a province. 

This brief list of parallels or analogies to the policy we have 
ascribed to Augustus in Germany has shown, I trust, that it 
involved no striking novelty or innovation for ancient statesmen, 
and that in using so new a term as that of “buffer state”’ we are 
not modernizing the ancients, but rather recognizing how very 
ancient some of our supposedly modern expedients of statesman- 
ship actually are. 








HProtes 


(Contributions in the form of notes or discussions should be sent to John A. 
Scott, Northwestern University, Evanston, IIl.] 


PLUTARCH’S OBSERVATION OF THE SUPERIORITY OF LATIN 
OVER GREEK AS A MEANS OF EXPRESSION 


It is a well-known fact that Greek was known at an early period in Rome. 
During the third century B.c. Hellenic influence increased rapidly, owing to 
the close intercourse with Magna Graecia and the influx of Greek slaves. 
Romans also visited Greece and came into contact with the forces of Hellenic 
life, art, and literature. Shortly after 169 B.c. Crates of Mallos lectured in 
Rome on literary subjects and gave a tremendous impetus to the study of 
Greek. The boys learned to write, speak, and declaim in Greek and every 
cultured Roman had a fluent and idiomatic knowledge of that tongue. 

Quite naturally a rough-and-ready soldier like Marius would despise the 
Greek language (Plut. C. Marius 2). It is said that he neither learned to read 
Greek nor made any use of that language on any serious occasion, thinking it 
ridiculous to bestow time on learning a language the teachers of which were 
slaves. At the dedication of a temple, after his second triumph, he exhibited 
Greek shows to the people. On that occasion he simply entered the theater, 
sat down, and then immediately departed. 

When we think of an enemy to Greek culture, we immediately recall Cato 
the Censor. It seems, however, that his strong national prejudices diminished 
in force as he grew older and wiser (Nepos Cato 3. 2; Val. Max. viii. 7. 1-2; 
Cic. Acad. ii. 2. 5). He was considerably advanced in years when he began to 
study Greek. He attained a very thorough knowledge of the language and 
literature and improved his eloquence through the reading of Thucydides and 
Demosthenes. Still he was proud of the terseness of his native language. 
According to Plutarch, Cato Maior 12, Cato had accompanied M. Acilius 
Glabrio into Greece as a military tribune. He made a considerable stay at 
Athens, and some people asserted that he delivered an oration in Greek to the 
Athenians. This account, according to the biographer, was not true, for he 
spoke to them through an intermediary; not that he was ignorant of Greek, 
but because he chose to adhere to the customs of his country and laughed at 
those who admired nothing that was not Greek. The Athenians admired the 
strength and conciseness of his language; for what he delivered in few words, 
the interpreter reported at length and with many words; insomuch that he 
left them in the opinion that the expressions of the Greeks flowed only from the 
lips, while those of the Romans came from the heart. 
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Plutarch seems to have admired the conciseness of the Latin language and 
noted its expressive words and forms. When Caesar defeated Pharnaces in 
Asia Minor (Plut. Caes. 50 fin.), in notifying his friend Amantius at Rome of 
the rapidity and dispatch with which he gained the victory, he made use of 
only three words: veni, vidi, vici. In the mind of the biographer the fact that 
the verbs in Latin have the same ending adds to their force. 

In that case of course Plutarch could translate each Latin verb by a single 
word in Greek. This, however, was not always possible. When Cato the 
younger (Plut. Cato Minor 14 fin.) was in Asia, he won a considerable reputa- 
tion, and the cities anxiously strove to show him the highest honor. On these 
occasions Cato desired his friends to look well after him lest he should verify 
Curio’s saying. Curio was one of his particular friends, but found fault with 
his austerity. He asked Cato one day whether he meant to visit Asia when 
his time of service had expired. When Cato replied in the affirmative, Curio 
said: eB A€yas, Hdiwy yap émavngas éxeiMev cai paidrAov juepos. But Plu- 
tarch has to use two adjectives, adding that somewhat in this meaning 
Curio used the word. What the one word was in Latin, we do not know. If 
we wish to make a conjecture, we might probably light upon mansuetior. 

Plutarch also in his Symposiacs (Moralia, Quaestiones Conviviales viii. 
6. 5) makes the jesting Lamprias give some etymologies. Since they had the 
privilege of talking nonsense, he said that he would show that the Roman 
words cena and prandium were ten thousand times more appropriate than their 
corresponding Greek names. The Romans, he said, call Seirvov xoitva &a 
THY Kowwviay, on account of association, community; for the ancient Romans 
took their dpurrov by themselves, but their cena with their friends, cvvda- 
mvovvres Tois Pirdos. adpirrov, dinner, they call prandium from the time of the 
day, évdvov yap 7d deduvdv; and to rest after dinner was expressed by évdiiafav. 
Then he continues: 7 rpwivyv ria onpaivovres ébwdnv 7 Tpodyy, 7) xp@vrat mpiv 
évdeeis yevéo Oa (or else by prandium they denote some food or nourishment taken 
early in the day before they had need of any). Here in citing the word 
mpwivnv, he actually stumbles on the correct Indo-Germanic root. Then citing 
a number of cognates which he calls derivatives from the Greek, he gives us 
a lucid etymology of mensa, dé ris év wéow Oéoews, from placing it in the middle. 
“Bread,” panis, receives its name from satisfying weiva, ““hunger”’; corona, “‘a 
crown,” from a Greek word for “‘head,”’ xdpyvov. Even Homer, he says, some- 
where likened a xpavos, ‘“‘headpiece,”’ to a crown. For lips the Romans use the 
picturesque word Jabra, dé rot AapBavev tiv Bopay &’ airov, from taking the 
victuals with them. ‘Thus through the mouth of his son, the scoffing Lamprias, 
Plutarch coins etymologies and out-Hindus the serious Hindu commentators. 
In this connection we may refer to the apt observation of Cicero (Ad Fam. ix. 
24. 3), who notes that the Greek words ovyrdcuw and oivderva mean compo- 
tationes and concenationes, respectively. In his mind convivia is more appro- 
priate ‘quod tum maxime simul vivitur.” 
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The foregoing remarks are noteworthy in themselves, but they are the 
-more interesting because they come from the pen of a Greek, who asserts that 
he had but an imperfect knowledge of Latin (Plut. Dem. 2). 

Henry S. GEHMAN 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 





LYSIAS ON THE SACRED OLIVE 


In this oration, Lysias vii, the speaker defends himself from the charge of 
removing from his lands the stump of a sacred olive tree or the inclosure pro- 
tecting such a stump. The proof is at once produced that the speaker had 
never had in his possession the stump in question, and that there had been 
none for several years before he came into possession of the field where the 
stump was assumed to have been. With this positive testimony that there 
had been no stump and no inclosure the decision of the jury could not be in 
doubt; yet Lysias continues his speech. It is as if a man charged with murder 
should produce in court as a witness the very person he is assumed to have 
slain, and then bring on arguments from probabilities and previous good 
character. No jury could convict anyone for the murder of a man who is 
alive and present. 

Lysias having won his case by the most positive evidence proceeds to argue 
from probabilities, from the defendant’s previous good character, and from his 
services to the state. No one who reads the first fifty lines can doubt that the 
decision must be for acquittal. Why then is the speech prolonged to nearly 
five times its necessary length ? 

Lysias had no standard of length and as a rule when his case was won he 
began to prepare for the conclusion and having proved his case from facts 
rested his case on these facts, e.g., Or. xxiii, Against Pancleon, is a complete 
speech, resting on more than one proof, yet is about a third as long as this. 

Why was he not contented to end his arguments when a decision in his 
favor was inevitable ? 

Professor Morgan, following Blass, says: ‘‘ Here [after the proof that there 
had been no stump in the field] we might expect the defendant to rest his case, 
for it seems as if he had certainly said enough to make sure of an acquittal. 
That he goes on, however, shows that judges in an Athenian court laid less 
stress upon the testimony of eyewitnesses than we do, and preferred to hear 
arguments.” This is taking Lysias altogether too seriously. Lysias made his 
living by writing speeches, and he had many clients who could pay him little 
or nothing. He must have donated his speech, for ‘The Cripple,”’ and the 
defendant in Or. i, was a man of slender means who could have paid but little. 

Here he had a rich client and here was his chance to raise the average of 
his fees. The speaker repeatedly laid stress on his wealth, saying: “‘I was not 
compelled by poverty to do this,” “‘The accuser says because of my wealth no 
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one wishes to testify against me.”’ He refers to his many farms, and boasts 
that no man in Athens has been more lavish in public expenditures; “The 
accuser had no idea of convicting me, but hoped to get money from me.” 

Plainly the speaker had great wealth, was proud of it, and Lysias wished 
to keep that fact clear in his mind. Had Lysias limited himself to the simple 
proof of innocence, the speech would have been so short that he could have 
presented nothing more than a modest bill, but when he added probabilities 
to positive proof, expanded and amplified these probabilities, showed what a 
hero and a patriot this rich man was, then any bill however large would have 
seemed moderate. 

Such an opportunity did not come often, and Lysias met the demands of 
the jury by proving that his client was innocent, he met the demands of that 


client by writing him a long speech for a long bill. 
Joun A. Scott 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
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[Edited by Clarence W. Gleason, Volkmann School, Boston, Mass., for the 
territory covered by the Association of New England and the Atlantic States; Daniel 
W. Lothman, East High School, Cleveland, Ohio, for the Middle States, west to 
the Mississippi River; Walter Miller, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo., for the 
Southern States; and by Frederick C. Eastman, the University of Iowa, lowa City, lowa, 
for the territory of the Association west of the Mississippi, exclusive of Louisiana and 
Texas. News from the Pacific Coast may be sent to Miss Juliann A. Roller, Franklin 
High School, Portland, Oregon. This department will present everything that is 
properly news—occurrences from month to month, meetings, changes in faculties, 
performances of various kiads, etc. All news items should be sent to the associate 


editors named above.] 


New England 

The Western Massachusetts Section of the Classical Association of New 
England held its annual meeting at Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, 
on November 13. The program was opened with a graceful rendering of ‘The 
Euboean Hunter” of Dio Chrysostom by Professor Sidney N. Deane of Smith 
College. Miss Adéle Allen of the Holyoke High School gave an exhibition of 
charts, prepared by herself and her pupils, illustrating such subjects as the 
survival of Latin and Greek words in English terms of various sorts, the use 
of classical tales by modern writers, the recurrence of classical architecture in 
present-day buildings, and even of antique costumes in modern fashion-plates, 
thus offering a stirring example of how pupils may be stimulated to discover 
influences from the Old World all about them. Mr. Frank L. Duley of North- 
field Seminary adopted the manner of his namesake and entertained the meet- 
ing with Mr. Dooley’s account of “‘Th’ Hilvashun Campaign,” as derived from 
a perusal of his son’s “pony” to Caesar. Miss Margaret Coleman Waites 
of Mount Holyoke College discussed the types of the twin brethren on Etruscan 
monuments and their possible connection with parallel Greek legend. Pro- 
fessor William L. Cowles of Amherst College gave an account of the Roman 
architectural remains in Southern France, illustrated by stereopticon views. 


California 

The Classical Association of Southern California met in San Diego as one 
of the section meetings of the annual session of the California Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Southern Section. The program was as follows: “Should the Time 
Usually Given to Beginning Latin Be Lengthened ?”” Miss Mary A. Tucker, 
Hollywood High School, Los Angeles; Miss Esther Spencer, Lincoln High 
School, Los Angeles; “The Direct Method of Teaching Latin,’’ Miss Dorothy 
Culp, Perris, California; ‘Ancient Maya Inscriptions,” Dr. Edgar L. Hewett, 
Smithsonian Institution; “Representations of Greek Statuary,” Pupils of the 
San Diego High School under the direction of Miss Augusta Grimm; “ Letting 
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Latin Live,” Miss Ruie A. Connor, Boyle Heights Intermediate School, Los 
Angeles; “Report of the Committee on Organizing Latin Clubs,” Miss Ethel 
Hume Flood, chairman, Glendale Union High School. 


Florida 

Tampa.—An enthusiastic representation of Latin teachers from Hills- 
borough, Pinellas, Monatee, and Polk counties, Florida, met at Tampa, Novem- 
ber 20, 1915, and formed the Association of South Florida Latin Teachers. 
The purpose of the organization is to create a deeper interest in the study of 
Latin among the teachers and to make the teaching of Latin more interesting 
and valuable to the pupils. 

The following officers were elected: President, Miss Rennie Peele of Clear- 
water; Vice-President, Professor E. L. Robinson, Tampa; Secretary, Miss Ina 
Electa Young, St. Petersburg. Meetings are to be held three times a year. 
The discussion at the next meeting will be on the second-year Latin problem. 
The Florida School Room is to be used as the local voice of the Association. 


Illinois 

Champaign.—The Classic Section of the High School Conference, which is 
held annually at the University of Illinois, assembled in its eighth annual 
session in the chapel of University Hall, Friday, November 19, with Professor 
H. J. Barton presiding in the morning, and Professor H. V. Canter in the after- 
noon. There was a large attendance of teachers from schools and colleges 
in all parts of the state. The following program was presented: “ Discussion 
of 1914 Report of Committee on Third-Year Latin,” Professor Isabella T. 
Machan, James Millikin University, Decatur, and Miss Sophronia M. Kent, 
Jacksonville; ‘Reorganization of the High-School Course in Latin,” J. O. 
Lofberg, Oak Park; ‘A Study in Preferences of High-School Students,” 
J. C. Brown, University of Illinois; “Report of Committee on Library Equip- 
ment,’’ Miss Ada Stewart, Peoria; “‘The Direct Method in Latin,” Professor 
Lillian G. Berry, University of Indiana; ‘‘Demonstration Lesson,” Miss 
Theodora E. Wye, Columbia University. 

The discussions were lively and interesting. The introduction of Latin 
in the lower grades of the junior high school was indorsed. The relation of 
the direct method to such a change in the administrative policy was presented 
by Professor Berry. The consensus of opinion with regard to subject-matter 
favored a wider range of reading than now prevails. 

During the conference Professor Barton appeared before the Administra- 
tive Section to discuss the administration of Latin in the junior-senior high- 
school organization. He strongly advocated beginning Latin in the seventh or 
eighth grade. He favored a program of reading which would free the early 
years of Latin teaching from the tyranny of Caesar and militarism. 

For the first time in the history of the conference the program of one of 
the general sessions—that of Saturday morning—was devoted to a subject of 
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special interest to teachers of Latin. Miss Wye, of Columbia University, 
talked on “The Direct Method in Teaching Latin.’ Her audience included 
a large number of administrative officers of schools and colleges, and their 
questions and criticisms were a tribute to Miss Wye’s presentation of her 
subject. 

Jacksonville.—We are now and again in receipt of requests for information 
as to where costumes and scenery may be obtained for the presentation of 
classical plays in schools and colleges. Those seeking such information will 
be interested to know that the Classical Club of Jacksonville, Illinois, has for 
rent costumes and scenery for the production of any Greek tragedy; also for sale 
Mendelssohn’s music for the Antigone of Sophocles. Address Miss Fannie E. 
Wakely, Illinois Woman’s College, Jacksonville, Illinois. 


Indiana 

Indiana polis.—The Classical Section of the Indiana State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation at its recent meeting at Indianapolis, October 28, had the largest and 
most successful meeting of its history. Over four hundred teachers and friends 
of classical study were present. The program was as follows: 

Miss Estelle Ray of Pendleton High School presented an excellent discus- 
sion of the “Direct Method” of teaching Latin as she had observed it in the 
classroom of Professor Chickering of Columbia University. It was Miss Ray’s 
opinion that teachers of Latin should learn more of the direct method in order 
to determine to what degree it may be advantageous to use it in their own class- 
rooms. 

The second number was the presentation of the Latin play, Tirones, by 
students of Shortridge High School, Indianapolis, under the direction of Miss 
Virginia Claybaugh and Miss Mary Lynch. This performance was quite 
successful. The play provides good dialogue, the costumes were simple but 
strikingly true to Roman life, and the acting by the boys and girls was excellent. 
The audience was delighted by this novel feature of the program. The play 
Tirones is one of a collection of seven soon to appear from the press of Ginn 
& Co. in a little volume written by Dr. J. J. Schlicher of the Indiana State 
Normal School. The plays are all well adapted for presentation by students 
of high schools. 

After the play those in attendance were pleasantly surprised by having the 
opportunity of hearing a Latin chorus of about eighty boys and girls from 
Technical High School, Indianapolis, under the supervision of Miss Josephine 
Abel, of the Latin Department of that school, and Miss Cox, their director of 
music. The selection of songs was unique and their singing was excellent. 

Professor S. E. Stout of Indiana University followed with an interesting 
paper on the “Teaching of Latin in the Grades.” Dr. Stout did not confine 
himself to a mere statement of opinions, but read letters and statistics justify- 
ing, with results achieved, the introduction of the study of Latin in the years 
preceding the high school. It was a treatment of the subject from the scientific 


standpoint. 
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The closing number was a scholarly paper on “‘Co-operation in the Class- 
room” by Professor William Gardner Hale of the University of Chicago. Dr. 
Hale’s theme was the necessity for team work in teaching in order that the 
students may assume their just share in the recitation and thus become real 
workers and thinkers instead of mechanical receivers of instruction. His 
timely suggestions were illustrated by numerous actual incidents from high- 
school teaching which has long been one of Dr. Hale’s favorite lines of work. 

The officers of the meeting were Superintendent R. E. Cavanaugh of Salem, 
president, and Professor Lillian G. Berry, Indiana University, secretary. 
Miss Virginia Claybaugh of Indianapolis was elected president for the 1916 
meeting and Miss Berry was again continued as secretary. 

LaGrange.—Professor Miller’s Dido, the Phoenician Queen was presented 
with great success at the Wigton Theater by Latin students of the LaGrange 
High School, on November 12. Miss Marion Nelson appeared in the title 
réle. Dale LeCount took the part of Aeneas. 


Iowa 

Iowa City.—The ten sets of lantern slides and lectures prepared by the 
Department of Latin of the state university were in constant demand in the 
high schools of the state last year. They are being duplicated this year to meet 
the continued requests. The sum of one thousand dollars has been appro- 
priated to the Department of Latin for the purchase of bronze reproductions 
illustrative of Roman and Pompeian private life. These will be furnished by 
the Di Angélis firm, of Naples, and will be reproductions of some of the most 
significant originals in the Naples Museum. 

Des Moines.—The Latin Teachers’ Round Table at the Iowa State 
Teachers’ Association at Des Moines, November 3, 4, and 5s, was largely 
attended. Following is the program: ‘Horace, an Appreciation,’ Professor 
Charles N. Smiley, Grinnell College; ‘‘Second-Year Latin in the High School,”’ 
Professor Charles O. Denny, Drake University; ‘Address: Lantern Work 
for Latin in High Schools,”’ Professor F. C. Eastman, State University of Iowa. 

Professor Smiley, in a delicate and artistic way, recalled the charm of 
the great Latin poet. Professor Denney made a strong protest against the 
conventional Caesar-course of the second year, and made a plea for work 
that will more directly appeal to the pupil’s interest and powers. Professor 
Eastman gave a practical demonstration of the lantern slides that have been 
made under his direction for the use of the high schools of Iowa, illustrating 
Roman and Pompeian private life. 

The Iowa State Hellenic Society held its annual meeting November 5 
at Des Moines in connection with the annual meeting of the State Teachers’ 
Association. Professor H. F. Kanthlener of Morningside College read a paper 
on “The Status of Greek in Iowa,”’ embodying the results of a comprehensive 
questionnaire. Professor C. M. Moss of the University of Illinois gave an 
interesting address on some of the current problems of the teacher of Greek and 
the place of Hellenic education. The meeting was well attended and unusually 
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stimulating. Professor Sherman Kirke of Drake University was elected presi- 
dent of the society for the coming year. 


Kansas 

Topeka.—The Latin Round Table was held in connection with the Kansas 
State Teachers’ Association at Topeka, November 12. The program was as 
follows: ‘The Possibilities of a State Latin Laboratory,” Miss Frances E. 
Sabin, University of Wisconsin; discussion; ‘‘The Direct Method,’’ Miss 
Grace Irwin, Principal, Minneapolis High School; ‘‘Some Results of the Direct 
Method,” O. W. Patterson, Lawrence; ‘‘A Discussion of the Direct Method,” 
Dean O. G. Markham, of Baker University, and Miss Kate Miles, Salina; 
“Latin Plays in the High School,” Miss Maude Van Cleave, Kansas City; 
“Elementary Latin—In Secondary School or College ?’’ Professor Roy Towne, 
Washburn College. 

University of Kansas.—Professor A. M. Wilcox, head of the Greek De- 
partment of the University of Kansas, has been granted a year’s leave of 
absence. Professor A. T. Walker, head of the Latin Department, is also enjoy- 
ing a leave of absence for a half-year. 

Baker University —Professor Homer K. Ebright, of the Greek Department 
of Baker University, has a year’s leave of absence, his place being temporarily 
filled by Professor Newhall. 

Michigan 

Grand Rapids.—In a first-year Latin class of the junior high school, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, recently a boy, looking at a picture of a ballista, exclaimed: 
“I bet I could make one like that!” ‘Good,’ replied the teachers, “‘let’s 
see if you can.” The result was a miniature catapult, carved out of wood, 
capable of shooting marbles. 

The great interest of the other pupils in this little mechanical device 
induced the teacher to request that each pupil attempt to make an article 
suggested by the ancient language they had begun to study. The result was a 
most interesting exhibit containing, among other things, the atrium of a Roman 
house with the domina reclining on a couch near a mirrored compluvium, an 
orator clutching his manuscript, a Roman matron, a group depicting a wedding, 
a triclinium, a man-of-war christened “‘ The Sanguis’’ because the youthful archi- 
tect had cut his finger more than once in carving it, several soldiers, a lieutenant, 
a signifer, a bridge, a temple with a colonnade of pillars and broad steps, at 
the top of which stood the flamen dialis, the Casa Romuli. The articles were 
prepared by the children, with no assistance aside from that obtained from the 
books they were referred to. What seemed especially commendable was the 
fact that these children showed so remarkable a comprehension of classical 
customs after only one and a half semesters of the study of Latin. 


Nebraska 
For some time the teachers of Latin have felt that the cause of the classics 
should be presented before the Nebraska State Teachers’ Association. They 
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have been fortunate this year in securing Dr. Paul Shorey of Chicago who spoke 
at one of the general sessions on “The Things That Are More Excellent.” 
The program for the Latin section of the Association is as follows: ‘‘Some 
Problems in Teaching Latin and How I Have Solved Them,” Professor J. S. 
Brown, Doane College; “‘A Report on the Classical Association of the Middle 
West and South on Changes in Teaching Latin,” Olivia Pound, Lincoln; “‘The 
Utility of the Study of Latin,” Professor Paul Shorey, University of Chicago. 

Lincoln.—This fall the teachers of language throughout the schools of 
Lincoln have felt the need of making their work more uniform. This is all the 
more necessary because work in foreign language has been placed in the seventh 
and eighth grades of most of the city schools. In order to meet this need a 
language association has been formed which will meet each month. The 
programs as planned will include papers and discussions of the following sub- 
jects with especial reference to the teaching of English, Latin, and German: 
“The Aims of Language Teaching,” “‘Use of Games in Vocabulary Drills,” 
“‘Supplementary and Illustrative Material,” “Methods of Presenting the 
Direct Object in Latin and English,” “Methods of Presenting Gender in 
German,” “‘Methods of Presenting the Verb,” ‘Teaching How to Study a 
Foreign Language.” 

Ohio 

Toledo.—An effort is being made in the Toledo (Ohio) high schools to 
broaden the Latin course. A systematic study of words for all the classes has 
been arranged. The first-year pupils keep in notebooks lists of all derivatives 
of the verbs used in their beginning Latin book. A card index of these verbs 
and their derivatives is kept in the school. The second-year pupils study 
cognates, using the one hundred groups given in their second-year Latin books. 
The Juniors study Latin prefixes, illustrating their use by English words. 
The Seniors study suffixes. In addition to the daily drill in the formation of 
derivation of words, each of the four classes has a definite weekly lesson in 
supplementary reading with proper texts: the first-year pupils study mythol- 
ogy; the second-year pupils, stories from Roman history; the Juniors, Roman 
antiquities; and the Seniors, additional Roman literature. It is the experience 
of the teachers that the placing of textbooks in the hands of each pupil is a great 
improvement over the haphazard method formerly employed, of taking up 
the important aids to the study of the classics. 

The Scott High School has an enthusiastic Latin class of forty members, 
nearly half of whom are boys. Recently the boys surprised the girls of the 
class by presenting unheralded the Latin play Ludus Romanus. 

Mr. Edward W. Clark, lecturer for the Bureau of University Travel, gave 
an interesting talk, illustrated by the stereopticon, in October to the students 
of the Latin and Ancient history departments. His subject was “The Roman 
Forum.” His views were a rare treat, both for those who have seen the dusty 
ruins, and for those who still dream of a visit to the Eternal City. 
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Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia.—The Philadelphia Society for the Promotion of Liberal 
Studies held its fifth meeting on Friday, October 29, at the Orpheus Club 
rooms. The subject of the evening’s discussion was “‘The Value of a Liberal 
Education to the Business Man.” Professor John C. Rolfe, president of the 
society, introduced the speakers. 

Mr. William J. Serrill of the United Gas Improvement Company, prefacing 
his paper with the statement that what could be said of the engineer could be 
said as well of all business men, made a strong plea for cultural training for 
the engineer. Weakness in English and the absence of culture, Mr. Serrill 
said, he had found to be the two glaring defects in the equipment of graduates 
of engineering courses, owing doubtless to the great number of foreign-born 
in this profession and tu the lack of a cultural background. This opinion is 
repeated in the testimony of many prominent engineers. Our age, he con- 
tinued, in spite of the progress in science, is in danger of ranking as one of the 
dark ages of the world, because of its materialistic ideals. Today, as in the 
Dark Ages, the lamp of learning is the keeping of the colleges and universities. 

Mr. E. Marshall Scull of the John Winston Company discussed the value 
of liberal training from the publisher’s point of view and showed that “the 
liberal arts are necessary to the free man to gain his living, to win his pleasure, 
and to develop his soul and character.” Mr. T. B. Stork in personal reminis- 
cences of the Horace Club, a little group of professional and business men which 
was organized nearly half a century ago to read the poems of the master, 


emphasized in a delightful fashion “‘the use” of the Odes of Horace, long after 
things utilitarian have passed. The program closed with informal discussion. 


Washington 

Seattle—The sixth annual meeting of the Classical Association of the 
Pacific Northwest was held at the University of Washington, Seattle, Novem- 
ber 26-27, 1915. The following program was presented: “Vitruvius: An 
Interesting Old Roman of the Golden Age,” Professor Frank C. Taylor, 
Pacific University; ‘‘Conundrums among the Greeks and Romans,”’ Professor 
David Thomson, University of Washington; “Julius Caesar in the English 
Chronicles,’ Professor Frederic $. Dunn, University of Oregon; ‘‘Virgil’s 
Attitude toward War,” Dr. Sereno B. Clark, University of Washington; 
“Experiments in Teaching First-Year Latin”: (a) “‘Without a Text,” Miss 
Winona Bailey, Queen Anne High School, Seattle; (0) “Direct Method,” Dr. 
Arthur P. McKinlay, Lincoln High School, Portland; “The Teaching of 
Second-Year Latin,” Miss Harriet B. Merritt, High School, Sunnyside; 
‘‘Comparative Philology and the Language Teacher,”’ Professor Hans J. Hoff, 
University of Washington; ‘The Evolution of a Figure of Speech: The Use 
and Abuse of Antithesis,” Professor J. Emory Hollingsworth, Whitworth 
College; ‘Caesar and Labienus,”’ Professor Thomas K. Sidey, University of 
Washington; “The Classical Element in the Ingoldsby Legends,” Dr. Andrew 
Oliver, Broadway High School, Seattle. 
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The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: President, Pro- 
fessor Frank C. Taylor, Pacific University, Forest Grove, Oregon; Vice- 
President, Professor Frank F. Potter, Washington State College, Pullman, 
Washington; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Julianne A. Roller, Franklin High 
School, Portland, Oregon; Executive Committee: Dr. A. P. McKinlay, Lin- 
coln High School, Portland, Oregon; Professor T. K. Sidey, University of 
Washington, Seattle, Washington; Professor J. E. Hollingsworth, Whitworth 
College, Spokane, Washington; Mrs. Eleanor B. Varnes, Stadium High 
School, Tacoma, Washington. 


Wisconsin 

The Latin League.—The officers of the Latin League of Wisconsin Colleges 
recently held their annual business meeting in Milwaukee and voted to have 
the next annual contest at Madison, Wisconsin, April 28, 1916. The examina- 
tion questions of the contest will be set by the Latin faculty of the University 
of Illinois, with Professor H. J. Barton as chairman of the committee. The 
coming contest will be the fourth held under the auspices of the Latin League. 

Latin Publicity Commitiee—Last year Miss Frances Sabin of the Univer- 
sity High School, Madison, Wisconsin, organized a Latin Publicity Committee, 
whose aim was to publish in the press of the state as many articles as possible 
setting forth in a non-polemical way the value of Latin. The committee also 
tried to help the Latin teachers of the state in various ways. At one time they 
sent these high-school teachers material that might be used to enlighten 
eighth-grade pupils. The results were very gratifying wherever there was 
hearty co-operation. For example, Miss Calla Guyles of the Appleton High 
School had the material mimeographed and sent to those eighth-grade pupils 
that intended to enter the high school. The result was that last September 
the beginning Latin class showed an increased enrolment of 50 per cent over 
that of the preceding year. Miss Guyles is thoroughly convinced that it pays 
to advertise. 

Milwaukee.—The annual meeting of the Wisconsin Latin Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation was held at Milwaukee, November 5. Forty persons were present at 
an informal luncheon at the Blatz Hotel. Speeches were made by Professor 
Slaughter, who talked on Latin as a real and living subject, and by Professor 
Fiske, who showed how the development of the ideal of Aumanitas in the 
Scipionic circle had influenced Roman life, law, and education, and who spoke 
of the importance of that ideal for contemporary American life. At the regu- 
lar session of the association a valuable paper upon the importance of ‘‘ Organiz- 
ing the Material of Latin Instruction” was given by Miss Frances E. Sabin 
and discussed by Mrs. Ryder and others. The report of the Publicity Com- 
mittee, whose object is to arouse greater interest in the community in the study 
of Latin, was presented and discussed. An informal report was made by Mr. 
Zinns upon the work of the Latin Prize Committee. About sixty members 


were present. Professor Fiske of the University of Wisconsin presided. 











General Comment 
[Edited by Gilbert Campbell Scoggin, The University of Missouri. ] 


Professor J. L. Myres, of Oxford, has recently prepared a Catalogue of the 
Cesnola Collection of Antiquities from Cyprus for the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art in New York City. 





A very useful book for teachers is The Introduction to the Study of Language, 
by Professor Leonard Bloomfield, of the University of Illinois. It was pub- 
lished in 1914 by Henry Holt & Co. 





FitzGerald Tisdall, for half a century a professor of Greek in the College 
of the City of New York, died in November. He was a member of numerous 
learned societies and was a skilled chess player. 





Professor Clifford H. Moore, of Harvard, is writing a book dealing with The 
Religious Thought of the Greeks from Homer to the Triumph of Christianity. It 
will be published by the Harvard University Press. 





The annual Shakespeare lecture before the British Academy for 1914 was 
delivered by Professor Gilbert Murray, whose subject was “Hamlet and 
Orestes: A Study in Traditional Types.”’ The lecture has been issued by the 
Oxford University Press. 





Of books dealing with Urgeschichte appearing during the past year mention 
should be made of Prehistoric Man and His Story, by G. F. Scott Elliot (London: 
Seeley, Service, & Co.) and The Antiquity of Man in Europe, by James Geikie 
(New York: Van Nostrand). 


“Ancient Literary Detractors of Cicero’’ is the title of an article by Pro- 
fessor G. R. Throop which appeared in the Washington University Studies for 
October, 1913. In the same Studies for April, 1914, Professor Throop dis- 
cusses “The Lives and Verse of Roman Erotic Writers.” 





At the meeting of the Michigan State Teachers’ Association held at 
Saginaw in October, the Classical Section was addressed by Professor Walter 
Miller, of t- University of Missouri, who spoke on “ Delphi and the Pythian 
Oracle.” In November, Professor Miller addressed the Missouri State 
Teachers’ Association at Kansas City on “Olympia and the Olympic Games.”’ 
Both lectures were illustrated. 
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On September 12 occurred the death of Professor M. L. D’Ooge, of the 
University of Michigan. He was well known to many generations of college 
students through his editions of Demosthenes’ On the Crown and of Sophocles’ 
Antigone. His more recent book on The Acropolis of Athens was the fruit of 
repeated study on the spot. He was a brother of Professor Benjamin D’Ooge, 
of the Michigan State Normal School. 





In spite of the war, the London book sales go on without apparent inter- 
ruption. Of interest to classical scholars is the sale announced at Hodgeson’s 
of an important part of the library of Ingram Bywater, late Regius Professor 
of Greek at Oxford. The volumes consist of early printed books, books in 
fine bindings, and, in particular, his large collection of works relating to Aris- 
totle. Bywater is known especially for his work on the Ethics and the Poetics. 





Dr. L. L. Forman, formerly of the Greek department of Cornell University, 
has recently returned to America after three years’ residence in Europe. He 
has lately edited the Clouds of Aristophanes, with notes and introduction. In 
a second set of notes added as an appendix he comments on various questions 
of Greek philosophy, Greek history, and Greek comedy. Special attention is 
given to ancient Greek rhythms, modern musical notation being used in their 
elucidation. 





Sir Frederic Kenyon, of the Department of Manuscripts of the British 
Museum, is in active service in the war. Although living almost five hundred 
years after the invention of printing by movable types, he enjoys the rare 
distinction of being the editor of at least three editiones principes of classical 
authors: the Mimes of Herodas (1891); the treatise On the Constitution of 
Athens, generally ascribed to Aristotle (1891); and Bacchylides (1897). These 
were all edited from newly discovered papyri in the possession of the British 
Museum. 





Under the general title of Records of Civilization, a series of volumes has 
been announced by the Columbia University Press. The general editor is 
Professor J. T. Shotwell, who will contribute a volume on The History of 
History. One object of the series is to present in English translation the chief 
“sources” of European history, together with comment and full bibliographies. 
Of the seventeen volumes announced, there has already appeared the volume 
on Hellenic Civilization, edited by Professors G. W. Botsford and E. G. Sihler, 
with contributions from Professor Westermann and others, containing more 
than 70o pages. The undertaking has been characterized by the American 
Historical Review as “one of the greatest importance.” 





At the October meeting of the Bibliographical Society in London was pre- 
sented a paper written by Mr. Alfred Pollard on “The Work of Bruce Rogers, 
Printer.” Mr. Rogers is an American who for twelve years worked with the 
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Houghton Mifflin Company, and who during that time brought forth from the 
Riverside Press a series of volumes that are superb. His edition of Mackail’s 
version of the Georgics of Virgil, with its charming vignettes, may properly 
take its place beside the best products of the presses of Aldus, Stephanus, 
and Elzevir. It is a pity that such an artistic printer could not be secured to 
direct the printing of the Loeb Classical Library; for the irresistible charm of his 
work would have done much toward bringing about a new Renaissance. 





The Burton Coin Collection was dispersed at auction at the Anderson 
Galleries in New York on November 5. These coins included many rare and 
valuable pieces from many countries from early times to the present day. 
There was a very fine specimen of a Persian daric, such as is often depicted in 
our school editions of the Anabasis, and a stater of the time of Alexander the 
Great. Of silver Greek coins there were several dating from about 500 B.c. 
on. Among the Roman coins were numerous examples of denarii. Of special 
interest were three specimens of the old bronze aes. These huge coins weigh 
about ten ounces and date from 350 B.c. The obverse shows a Janiform head 
of Jupiter while the reverse shows the prow of a Roman ship. Included also 
was a Carthaginian electrum sfater dating from about 300 B.c. 





An attractive book from the publishing house of John Lane is War Poems 
and Other Translations, by Lord Curzon of Kedleston. As was true in the 
case of Lord Wellesley, Lord Derby, Gladstone, and many others busy with 
public affairs, the former governor-general of India finds recreation in literary 
study. To quote a quotation of his own from Cicero’s Pro Archia: “Haec 
studia adulescentiam alunt, senectutem oblectant, secundas res ornant, 
adversis perfugium ac solacium praebent, delectant domi, non impediunt foris, 
pernoctant nobiscum, peregrinantur, rusticantur.’”’ Included are English 
versions from the Greek, Latin, Italian, and French. Simonides of Ceos, 
Plato, even the C/G, Horace, Virgil, Dante, find a place along with our con- 
temporaries, the Belgian poets, Cammaerts and Verhaeren. There are several 
Latin renderings from Clough, Byron, Wordsworth, Tennyson, and others. 





The National Geographic Magazine for September, 1915, contains a very 
readable article by Ernest Lloyd Harris on “Historic Islands of the Aegean 
Sea.”” The author made his cruise among the islands “in a cutter which was 
sufficiently large to carry three passengers, three seamen, and a cook.” Being 
master of his time and his course, he was able to visit many out-of-the-way 
places, which he describes with constant reference to their checkered history. 
Special attention is given to Chios, Samos, and Rhodes, which at every turn 
recall to his memory great men and events of the past. Through the text are 
interspersed twenty-eight fine illustrations and a map. In the same magazine 
for October, George Higgins Moses, formerly our minister to Greece, writes on 
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““Greece of Today.”’ He deals chiefly with modern Athens, but he has some 
interesting remarks on the modern Greek language and on the guarding of 
Greek antiquities. 





In a letter dated February 22, 1884, Professor F. J. Child, writing to his 
friend James Russell Lowell, who was at that time minister to England, says: 
**T can tell you, we need you here now. The chemists are in conspiracy to oust 
Greek, and then Latin; and would have us crown with laurel fellows who can 
only analyze coal-tar. They want to cut loose from the old world completely. 
Charles Adams has persuaded them that there is nothing to be found in the 
writings of Plato but the art of stopping hiccough.” The personal reference is 
to Charles Francis Adams, who became a member of the Board of Overseers 
of Harvard in 1882, and who for many years thereafter was the sworn foe of 
classical training. His Phi Beta Kappa address of a quarter of a century ago 
was long regarded as a sort of proclamation of the advent of the “new learn- 
ing.” That late in life he suffered a change of heart is well known. Only a 
short time before his death, in another Phi Beta Kappa address, he said: “I 
would prescribe one of the classic tongues, Greek or Latin, as a compulsory 
study to the day of graduation, the one royal road to a knowledge of all that is 
finest in letters and art.” A memorial address eulogizing Mr. Adams as a 
publicist was delivered last November in Boston by Senator Lodge. 





The American Academy of Arts and Letters and the National Institute of 
Arts and Letters met in joint session in Boston on November 18 and 19. The 
American Academy, founded less than a decade ago, consists of 50 members, 
who are chosen out of the larger membership of the Institute, both organiza- 
tions together numbering 250 members. Both bodies are self-perpetuating and 
members of the Academy retain their membership in the Institute. The 
Academy was founded for the purpose of accomplishing in America what 
the French Academy has accomplished in France. It hopes to foster the 
highest ideals in art and literature. William Dean Howells was awarded 
the medal for fiction. Classical literature is ably represented in the Acad- 
emy by Professor B. L. Gildersleeve, of Johns Hopkins University, and in 
the Institute by Professor Paul Shorey, of the University of Chicago. Charles 
Eliot Norton was one of the early members of the Academy, and Harry 
Thurston Peck was a member of the Institute. The catholic taste of the Acad- 
emy is indicated by the fact that it sent an official letter of appreciation to Mr. 
Granville Barker recently after he had presented a series of Greek plays in 
America. Of course it would be easy to point to distinguished Americans who 
have not been admitted to membership in the Academy or even in the Institute. 
However, one recalls the fact that Moliére was never admitted to the French 
Academy, but today the Academy is glad to display in its halls his bust, whereon 
one may read the following inscription: “Rien ne manque 4 sa gloire, il man- 
quait a la notre.” 
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AMERICAN DOCTORS 
TALK GREEK 


The spectacle of American doctors meeting 
together and holding animated conversations in 
Greek may be hard for the “man in the street” 
to believe possible, but it is claimed by a recent 
writer that such intercourse is practically neces- 
sary. Furthermore the assertion is made that 
Greek is not the only language of the medical 
fraternity of America, but that it comes near to 
being actually the universal medical language 
throughout the world. 

Perhaps this is a somewhat exaggerated way of 
putting the fact that by far the largest majority 
of the technical words used by the physician are 
of Greek origin, and that without these terms the 
doctor would be stricken dumb, so far as the living 
language of his science is concerned. 

If one doubts the validity of such a statement, 
he will do well to glance over the pages of any 
medical dictionary complete enough to give deriva- 
tions, and he will quickly be convinced. Indeed, 
he may begin to think, and without straying far 
from the truth, that the best place from which to 
construct a medical vocabulary is the columns of 
a Greek lexicon. The story is told of a German 
exchange professor who came to the United 
States to lecture at one of the most famous medical 
schools. The subject which he announced was a 
new one to the medical professors, who could not 
find it in their dictionaries and were “stumped” 
as to what it was all about, until one of them 
thought to consult the professor of Greek, who 
told him the meaning of the term. 

Some of the Greek derivations are jawbreakers 
to the Greekless: such words, for example, as 
anorexia, cholelithiasis, enteroptosis, leucemia, 
ophthalmophlegia, phlebitis, septicemia, myeloma- 
tosis. Naturally the technical terms of any 
science are “all Greek” to the layman. But such 
words are the flesh and blood of scientific lan- 
guage and are quite indispensable to the physician. 

Many of these Greek words, however, are part 
and parcel of the language of our daily life. Mod- 
ern scientific progress and the spread of learning 
have made everyone familiar with words like 
antiseptic, clinic, bacteria, typhoid, gastric, diag- 
nosis, hygiene, embryo, and therapeutics. The 
very names of the departments in any medical 
school are nearly all Greek. They include, for 
instance, such divisions as anatomy, bacteriology, 
chemistry, dermatology, embryology, gynecology, 
histology, ophthalmology, pathology, pharma- 
cology, physiology, surgery (by a longer process 
of transmission), therapeutics, and toxicology. 


In fact, this nearly completes the average list of 
medical departments, with the exception of 
materia medica, medical jurisprudence, obstetrics, 
preventive medicine, and theory and practice of 
medicine, which are Latin (theory is Greek). 

In view of the popular, and usually superficial, 
demand that every subject shall justify itself as 
being “ practical,’’ this illustration of one practical 
use of the language commonly regarded as least 
applicable to the concerns of active life is note- 
worthy. The man who knows Greek understands 
the vast majority of these medical terms without 
special study. To the Greekless student they 
constitute a difficult jargon, which he may be able 
to memorize, but which he remembers and com- 
prehends only-eafter much useless toil; he could 
not be sure that the results of his own researches 
were given a correct nomenclature to save his life. 
The most direct and certain way to master the 
medical vocabulary would seem to be to learn 
Greek first. 


GREEK ATHLETICS AND 
MODERN 


A recent guess of a college girl that the Greek 
verb gymnasein, “to exercise,” meant “to do 
tricks” is a striking illustration of the slight 
effect that the real purpose of the gymnasium has 
as yet on our view of physical education. We still 
have much to learn from the ancients. In this 
connection the following paragraph from Mr. 
Norman Gardiner’s book on Greek Athletic Sports 
and Festivals is of general interest. 

“The practical value of these exercises explains 
their importance in Greek education. They con- 
stituted what the Greeks described as ‘gymnastic,’ 
the term ‘athletic’ being properly confined to 
competition. Gymnastics trained the body as 
music trained the mind. There was no artificial 
separation, no antagonism between the two such 
as has disfigured much of our modern education. 
The one was a complement of the other: together 
they comprised the whole of Greek education. An 
ill-trained body was as much a sign of an ill- 
educated man as ignorance of letters, and the 
training of the body by athletic exercises dis- 
tinguished the Greek from the barbarian. The 
training began often as early as seven, but it did 
not end at the age when boys leave school. The 
Greek did not consider his education finished at 
the age of sixteen or seventeen, and he continued 
the training of body and mind till middle age or 
later, daily resorting to the gymnasium for exer- 
cise and recreation.” 
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